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American Rule in the Sulus 
Governor O. J. SWEET 


In Extremis (Poem) 
THOMAS DRIFFILL 


Literary Aspirants and Magazine Editors 
A MAGAZINE EDITOR 


The Housing of the Poor 


The Rev. G. L. McNUTT 


The Russian Police 
J. A. HOURWICH™ 


Anarchy in Its Birthplace 
SALVATORE CORTES! 


The Yale Bicentennial 
LEWIS S. WELSH 


The Confederate Veteran 
Mrs. L. H. “HARRIS 











TEN CENTS ACOPY — TWO DOLLARS AYEAR 
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The 
soft fleecy sur- 
face of WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear is 
produced by a new scien- 
tific process. Lumping is 
prevented. Elasticity and 
equable temperature are preserved 
under all conditions. It meets 
hygienic requirements better than 
any other fabric in any other under- 
garment no matter what the price. 
It is a/ways soft to the skin—a real 
fleece of comfort. 


WRIGHT'S 


Health Underwear 


by being reasonably priced brings the 
luxury of genuine health dressing 
within the reach of all. Ask to see 
Wright’s Health Underwear at 
any store where underclothing is 
sold. All styles and sizes for 
men and women, 


A book that gives valuable 
hints on dressing for health 
sent free on request. 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR €0., 
75 Franklin St., 
New York. 
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Copurigut, isui, oy Louvlecay, age & Co. 
LITTLE HEAD PORGY 


Shows the light color with bars slightly noticeable. The 
color comes and goes apparently at the will of the fish, 
and is one of the great difficulties encountered 
by the live-fish photographer. 


What the 
Goerz Lens 
Will do 


The marvelous illustrations in the article on 
‘*Photographing Tropical Fishes” in July 
Worvp’s WorK were reproductions of photo- 
graphs made with a Goerz Lens. There is no 
severer test of alens than photographing alive 
object through water. Sharpness and quick- 
ness inthe highest degree are required and 
ito are qualities par excellence of the Goerz 

ens. 


Ghe Goerz Double 
Anastigmat Lenses 


are now fitted to EASTMAN Kodaks 
and all other hand cameras 


For prices, circulars. etc , apply 
to your dealer or tothe 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 











52 East Union Square, New York 
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Copyright, 1901, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
BLACK ANGEL FISH 
This shows a young ae. The white bands are wanting 
n the mature fish. 
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em. Which Size Volume 


g . . 
Fe “ 
7 <5 


. . 5 
Nelson's India Paper is used in the ‘‘ new size. 


Appeals to You? 


itis the thinne ‘t printing 


paper ia the world, and makes possible the beautiful pocket size volumes 


of the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition, in which are 


published the works of the great novelists 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


Each novel is compete ina single volume, size 434 x 6% inches, and not thicker than an 
ordinary magazine, yet contains {rom 556 to 1000 pages, 


- The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 


i ke a choice library set. 
These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and ma 
Thackeray’s Works, 14 volumes ; Dickens’s Works, 17 volumes ; Scott’s Works, 25 volumes. 


i llowi tyles; Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt top, $t.25; Leather Boards, 
gilt Pog ar a = in petty ayes, Hg Sindings. For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price 


by publishers, Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, Dep’t D, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 





NEW GLIMPSES OF POE. 
By JAMES A. HARRISON. 
Some hitherto unpublished facts with some 
unique illustrative material. 
12mo, Half Rexburgh, $1.25, net 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, The Poet 


of Modern Revolt. 





8vo, cloth, $2.25, net. 


J. M. BARRIE AND HIS BOOKS 
By J. A. HAMMERTON. 
8vo and boards, $2.25, ne t 


SAMUEL RICH «4RDSON, A Bi- 
ography. 
By CLARA LINKLATER THOMSON. 
8vo, cloth, with plates, $2.25, net. 


PEEP INTO PUNCH 
J. ROLT SCHOOLING. 
With soo illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1.50, net. 


Ethics of BROW NING’S POEMS. 
By MRS. PERCY LEAKE. 


12m0, cloth, $1.00. 


M. S. MANSFIELD & COMPANY, 
14 West 22nd St., New York. 




















THE NEW EDITION OF 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE 


Revised and Enlarged and 
Brought up to date with 
New Maps and New 
Plates throughout 


HE entire work has been revised , 
and its scope extended; many 
new features added, new maps made. expressly for it, 
and the complete history of the world’s past brought up to 
the close of the century. 

The contents of these volifmes consist of the choicest 
excerpts in the very words. of the best historians, covering 
the history of all countries and subjects, 

All has been carefully referenced, cross-referenced, and 
systemized, so that historical information upon all subjects 
may be quickly found, thus saving time, labor, and thought 
by its plan of ‘‘ Ready-Reference.” 

It is simply unapproachable in the following features~— 


I. The Attractiveness and Authoritativeness of 
its Literature. 
II, The Simplicity and Efficiency of its Unique 
System of Ready and Cross Reference. 
III. The Philosophy, the Inter-Relations, and the 
5 Sequential Features of History. 


No other work has ever received such encomiums, em- 
phasizing so many and so varied points of excellence, and 
none can take its place because it enters upon a field never 
before occupied. 

It has proved itself a boon to the student anda delight 
to the lover of the best literature, and is used in all the 
leading schools, colleges, and universities of the United 
States. It is a work for the years to come and gives the 
contents, by specific quotation or distinct reference, of 
more than twelve thousand volumes of history. 

Write for circular and sample pages giving full in- 


formation. Experienced Solicitors Employed. 


THE C. A. NicHoxs Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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By F ar the Most Dramatic Nowvel 
of Mr. Cable's Literary Career 


The Cavalier 


By GEORGE W. CABLE 





Author of “Old Creole Days,” etc. With 8 full- 
page illustrations by HOWARD CHANDLER 
CHRISTY, the most carefully executed work he 
has yet done 


HERE has never been a story-of the Civil War like this 
one, and the dramatic crises of the tale will give 

fullest satisfaction to that body of novel-readers to whom ‘‘the 
story” is the chief thing. In addition, the art of a fiction- 
writer, of which Mr. Cable has been for so many years master, 
is used at its fullest development to tell the most powerful tale 
that Mr. Cable has ever devised. ‘“ Zhe Cavalier” will take its 
place as one of the greatest novels of the South in the Civil 


War. $1.50. 





This absorbing and powerful story, which affords a glimpse 
of the Civil War from the Southern point of view, has not had 
a previous serial publication. 





ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


CHARLES SGRIBNER’S SONS 
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A FEW OF 


SCRIBNER’S New Books 


An Important Book by the President of Yale 


The Education of the American 
Citizen 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 


President of Yale University 


President Hadley believes that in many of the political writings of the day there is a tendency 
to lay too much stress on the mechanism of government and of industry, and too little on the force 
by which this mechanism is “4 at work. This book is offered to the public in the hope that it 
may contribute something to the understanding of our political needs, to the growth of a public 
sentiment which shall give us power to meet those needs, and to the development of those educa- 
tional methods which shall make for an increase of such power in years to come. 


$1.50 net (Postpaid, $1.61) 








The Civil War and the Constitution 
By JOHN W. BURGESS 


Professor of Political Science and Constitutional Law and Dean of the Faculty of Political 
Science in Columbia University, author of ‘‘ The Middle Period.’’ 


This work is eminently a constitutional history in its discussion of the points at issue in the 
light of public law and political science, but it is also a stirring and graphic account of the events 
of the war, in which the author was a.participator. It covers the most important period of the 
civil war and reconstruction, and is one of our *‘ American History Series,” of which the author’s 
‘‘ The Middle Period” is the volume just preceding. An especial feature of the book is its brilliant 
and searching portraiture of the great personalities on both sides. 


In two volumes $2.00 net (Postpaid, $2.20) 





A Day with a Tramp ana Other Days 


By WALTER A. WYCKOFF 
Author of ‘“‘The Workers ’’ 
This notable book is made up of additional matter descriptive of Mr. Wyckoff’s wage-earning 


experiences made tamous through seven editions of “ The Workers,” dealing with developments 
of the author’s “ experimentin realism,” not brought out in that work. It throws certain social 


problems into strong relief. $1.00 net (Postpaid, $1.10) 





Parts of Speech Essays on English 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Author of ‘‘ The Historical Novel,’’ ‘‘ French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century, etc. 
A work on the English language destined to command wide attention and provoke much dis- + 


cussion. Americanisms, American spelling, the future of the language, slang, the simplification 
of orthography, each of these, with many other topics, has acandid treatment, and the conclusions 


are sugzestive and important. $1.25 cet (Postpaid, $136) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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First Edition Sold Before Publication 
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A ROMANCE OF THE 16th CENTURY 
By Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason 
Author of “‘ A Woman of Yesterday,” “A Wind Flower,” “‘ The Quiet King,’’ etc. 
FOUR FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


For the first time in the English language, the exact and authentic facts concerning Charlotte de 
Bourbon are to be disclosed The hitherto unknown life of this exquisite, mysterious figure has 
been made the subject of a historical novel of intense dramatic interest. The story of Charlotte, 
who, though a French princess and the abbess of a Roman convent, became the wife of the Dutch 
hero, has never been told as it is here brought to light. 


12mo, 456 pp. PRICE, $1.10 NET Postpaid, $1.25 


Published by 


THE GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PRESS 
1420 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING BOOKSELLERS 











GET THE BEST. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS 
PICTURES, 


Wholesome, 
Stimulating, Fascinating. 


Of Keen Interest to Every 
Girl and Every Mother of Girls. 


ToGIRLS 


By HELOISE EDWINA HERSEY 
An important volume of Letters to Girls 
about their Education, their Social Re- 
lations, and their Personal Conduct. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 
BOSTON 








ht and 


AUTOG ~APH 
LE TTE R S 1125 Broadw: 








ONE CENT EACH. 


120 for $1.00. Size, 5%x8 
2000 Subjects. ° 


Reproductions of the World’s 
famous paintings and archi- 
tecture, authors and homes, 
historical pictures, etc. 


300 on Life of Christ. 
300 Madonnas. 
Hundreds of new subjects. 


Send 4c. in stamps for 4 sample pictures and our new 382, 
page Catalogue illustrated with 20 pictures 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 





Of FAMOUS PERSONS 
B sold. 
WAI THR R. BENJAMIN, 





ay. New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


- BNNER Edited by Rev. 
Ino. Alex. Dowie. 


A weekly semi-secular paper devoted to the ex- 


mea tension of the Kingdom of God and the elevation 


of man. Send for FREE sample copy giving 
subscription and advertising rates. All about 
Zion City! 1800 Michigan Av.,Chicage- 
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Views ofan 
Ex-President 


Benjamin Harrison 


Being his Addresses and Writings on 

Subjects of Public Interest since the close 

of his Administration as President of 
the United States. 


The fearless frankness of Benjamin Harrison at 

those times when he differed with his contempo- 

raries on questions of governmental policy, his 

broad statesmanship ot clear, convincing style, 

all combine to make this a volume to be read 

by every good citizen and re-read by students 
of public questions. 


Among the addresses and writings are, 
General Harrison’s lectures on “* The 
Constitution”; his now famous Ann 
Arbor Address; his courageous discuss- 
ion of Ghe Obligations of Wealth and: 


Some Hindrances to Law Reform Welcome to President McKinely @ 
Musings on Current Topics Governor Roosevelt 
The Inheritence Tax Abraham Lincoln 


Address to the Ecumenical Con- Military Instruction in Schools and 
ference Colleges 





One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, with Portrait, Net $3.00 
Postage 20 cents 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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A New Contribution to the Christian Evidences: 


THE 
Rational Basis of Qrthodoxy 


BY Albert Weston Moore, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75, et; postpaid, $1.90. 

A book which should be in the hands of every 
intelligent person who has been intimidated or 
disturbedby the sceptical trend of modern thought. 
It is a clear, concise and original statement of 
the grounds on which Christianity—particularly 


of the so-called Evangelical type—can be ration- 
ally and scientificaliy justified. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston and New York, 





— 
——~— 
— 











When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E.GRANT, 
23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


Clee Gocse 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

A‘ Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Termsoffsubscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single? co ny, ted six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to ‘ountry in the Postal Union, gs a year extra, 
for the change of an address should be rece ved one week 
before change is to take effect: the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 









































EDUCATION 


N w York 
New York, Oseining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will reopen Thursday, September 26th, 1901. 


THE MOUNT BEACON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Situated at base of historic Mount Beacon, on high ground, over- 
looking river ; delightful home atmosphere ; large, well ventilated, 
sunny rooms, steam heat, electric lights, pure water, excellent 











table. 
Phrsical training is compulsory, intelligent; academic instruc- 
tion individual and thorough ; discipline firm yet common-sense. 
Preparation for college, technical and Government schools 
Personal inspection preferred, failing which an illustrated cat- 
a'ogue will be sent, post-paid, on application to 


COL. VASA E, STULBRAND, Supt, 


Massachusetts 
WABAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
J. H. PILLSBURY, M.A. n. 
WINDSOR HALL’ KOR GIRLS 
Anna M. Goopnow, B.A., Assoc. Prin. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 

For Girls. Certificate admits tu Smith, Vassar, 
f Wellesley and Welis. Four acres for out-door sports, 
ie I (iolf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 








Waban, Mass. 








The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. | Unsur- 


he 4 passed advantages in com- 
Position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 


George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


locatedin Boston,the home of three of 
M 
Electrical 
HEATING VENTILATION and PL' 
November rst will receive a complete 
Hand-book giving information as to 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 


TAUGHT BY 
America’s greatest technical schools, 
Marin 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
set of Instruction Papers handsomely 
terms, methods, &c., may be had on 
Boston, [lass., U. S. A. 





offers courses by correspondence 
arine 
Locomotive 
To demonstrate the high standard of in- 
bound in half morocco, forming an in- 
application, 


‘The American School of Correspondence 
e NaN RING 
Textile 
UMBING 
struction, every student enrolling before 
valuable technical reference library. 
Americ7zn School of Correspondence, 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 


For 
DYSPEPSIA. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 


Preliminary Autumn Announcements 


STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS 





Appletons’ World Series. Edited by H. J. 
MACKINDER, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Reader 
in Geography in the University of Oxford, Principal of 
Reading College. 

The series will consist of twelve volumes, each being an 
essay descriptive of a great natural region, its marked phys- 
ical features, and the life of the people. 

1. Britain and the North Atlantic. By the EDITOR. 

2 The Nearer East. . | D. G. H GARTH, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalene College, Oxford, Director of the British 
School at Athens; author of ‘‘ A Wandering Scholar in 


the Levant.’’ 

The Great People Series. A New Hi-to'ical 

Series, edited by Dr. YORK POWELL, Re “ \ od 
xford. 


fessor of Modern History in the University of 
By ARTHUR HASsSALL. 


The French People. 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford; author of 
A new volume in the 


‘“‘The Balance of Power,’’ etc. 
Great Peoples Series. Uniform with ‘‘ The Spanish 
Edited 


People.’’ 12mo, cloth, 

Literatures of the World Series. 
by EDMUND GOSSE. Uniform 12mo, cloth, each $1.50. 
The absence of any collection of summaries of the world’s 
literature has led the publishers and the editor of the pres- 
ent series to believe that a succession of attractive vol- 
umes, dealing each with the history of literature in a single 

country, would be not less welcome than novel. 
By Dr. 


Modern Scandinavian Literature. 
GEORG BRANDES. A new volume in the gage ny 
mo, 


of the World Series, edited by Edmund Gosse. 

cleth, $1.50. 

Other Worlds. Their Nature and Possibilities 
in the Light of the Latest Discoveries. By GARRETT 
P. SERVISS, author of ‘‘ Astronomy with an Opera- 
Glass ’’ and “‘ Pleasures of the Telescope.’’ Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth; $1.20 net; postage additional. 


Dragons of the Air. An Ac ount of Extinct 
Flying Reptiles. By H. G. SEELEY, F.R.S., Professor 
of Geology in King’s College, London; Lecturer on Geol- 
ogy and Mineralogy in the Royal Indian Engineering 
College; Dean of Queen’s College, London. With orig- 
inal illustrations. $1.40 net; postage additional. 

New Edition of Volume III. in Preparation. 


History of the United States Navy. By 
EDGAR S. MACLAY, A.M., author of ‘‘ A History of 
American Privateers,’’ etc. New edition, in three vol- 
umes, the new volume containing an Account of the 
Navy since the Civil War, with an authoritative history 
of the Spanish-American War, revised to the date of 
this edition, and based upon official sources of informa- 
tion. Technical revision of the first two volumes by 
Lieutenant Roy C. Smith, U. S. N. Illustrated. 8vo, 
each volume, $3.00, net; postage, 26 cents each volume, 
in addition. A Complete Review of American Sea 
Power. The United States Navy, 1775 to 1901. 


Financial Crises, and Periods of Industrial 
aug Commercial Depression. By THEODORE E. BUR- 


12mo, cloth. 

The Living Races of Mankind. By H N. 
HUTCHINSON,. B.A., F.R.G.S., F.G.S8S.; J. W. GREG- 
ORY, D.Sc., F.G.S.; and LYDEKKER, F.R.S., 
¥.G.S., F.Z.8., ete., assisted by Eminent Specialists. A 
Popular Illustrated Account of the Customs, Habits, 
Pursuits, Feasts, and Ceremonies of the Races of Man- 
kind throughout the World. 600 illustrations from life. 
One volume,’ royal 8vo, $5.00, net. 


Practical Forestry. A Book for the Stndent 
and for all ‘who are practically interested, and for the 
General Reader. By Prof. JOHN GIFFORD, New York 
State College of Forestry, Cornell University. [Illus- 


trated, 12 10, cloth. 
Prisoners of Russia. By Dr. BrEnJamMin 
HOWARD With an introduction by General O. O. 


Howard. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. ; 

The Private Life of the Sultan. By GrorGe#s 
DORYS, son of a former high functionary in the Sul- 
tan’s suite. Translated by Arthur Horablow. Uniform 
with ‘‘ The Private Life of King Edward VII.’’ Illus- 
trated, 12mo, cloth, $1.20, net; postage additional. 


| The Quiberon Touch. 





FICTION 


The Eternal City. A Novel. 
author of ‘‘ The Christian,’ ‘‘ The Manxman,”’ ‘* The 
Bondman,”’ ‘‘ The Deemster,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Romance of the Sea. 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, author of ‘‘ For the 
Freedom of the Sea,’’ ‘‘ The Grip of Honor,’’ etc. With 
frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Bv Hatt CaIng, 


* BY THE AUTAHOR OF “ DAVID HARUM.” 


The Teller. By Enowarp Noyrs WESTCOTT, 
ey of ‘‘ David Harum.’’ Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 


Shaklett. A Story of American Politics. By 
WALTER BARR. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Nest of Linnets. By F. FRANKFORT MOORE, 
author of ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride,’’ ‘‘ A Gray Eye or So,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Alien. A Story. By F. F. MontTRESOR, 
author of ‘‘ Into the Highways and Hedges,’”’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

By 


The Wage of Character. A Novel. 
JULIEN GORDON, author of ‘‘ Mrs. Clyde,’”’ ete. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. ; 


The Apostles of the Southeast. By FRANK 
T, BULLEN, author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,”’ 
‘«Tdylls of the Sea,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth. 

Shipmates. A Volvme of Sa't-Water Fiction. 
By MORGAN ROBERTSON, author of ‘‘ Masters ef 
Men,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Some Women I Have Known. By Maar- 
TEN MAARTENS, author of ‘‘ God’s Fool,” etc. With 
frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A. Novel. By 


While Charlie Was Away. 
Mrs. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
Those Delightful Americans. By Mrs. EvER- 
ARD COTES (Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of ‘*A 

Social Departure,” ‘‘ An American Girl Abroad,”’ etc, 

The Man Who Knew Better. A Romance by 
T. GALLON, author of ‘‘ Tatterley,”” etc. Illustra’ 
by Gordon Browne. 8vo, cloth. 

The Devastators. A Novel. By Apa CamM- 
BRIDGE, author of ‘‘ The Three Miss Kings,” etc, No. 
304, Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. P 

Drewitt’s Dream. A Romance. By W. L. 
ALDEN. No. 805, Appletons’ Town and Country Li- 
brary. 


The Most Famous Loba. A Romance. B 
NELLIE K. BLISSETT, author of ‘‘ From the Unsound- 
ed Sea,’? ete. Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 





In the Days of Audubon. By. Hae ne 
BUTTERWORTH, author of ‘‘In the Days of Jeffer- 
— “In the Boyhood of Lincoln,’ ‘‘ The Patriot 
Schoolmaster,’’ etc. MTlustrated by B. West. Clinedinst 
and Others.  12mo, cloth, $1.20, net; postage additional, 


Captain of the Crew. By Rapa HENRY 
BARBOUR, author of ‘‘ For the Honor of the Schoo! ~ 
and ‘‘ The Half-Back.’’ Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 
12mo, cloth, $1.20, net; postage additional. 


Lincoin in Story. The Life of the Ma 
President told in Authenticated Anecdotes. Edited by 


SILAS G. PRATT. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
net; postage additional. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Fine Flannels 


50c. to $1.00.a Yard 


(Registered 
Trade-Mark.) 


We are now showing a very complete 
line of new and beautiful Flannels in novel 
designs and colorings for Fall and Winter 
wear. 


Breasted 
Fancy Scotch Flannel (half wool), width 27 


imcues, at §0c., 05c. and 7§c. yard. Suits, 








Fancy Novelty Scotch Flannels (all wool), 
widtn 27 inches, at 1,00 yard. 


Fancy French Waist Cloths (all wool), in solid 
color yrouud with neat Jacquard stripes, or P. rsian 
colorings ; 27 inches wide, price 65c. and 75c. yard. 

Fancy French Printed Flannels (all wool), width 
27 inches, price 75c. and 85c, yard. 

Plain Botany Flannels (all wool), 27 inches 
wide, price 65c. yard. 





all wool and fast color 
blue cheviot, jacket 
and pants suits; sizes 


Avg . $5. 00. 


Our new catalogue, listing nearly 
2,000 Articles for Chi'dren, 


more than half of them illustrated, senton receipt 
of this mepiae <0 and 4 cents idan 


e have no agen 
Our ook Sold Only At This 1 Store. 


er 30, 60-62 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
RC tl en Sas tt 




















Mail orders have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
“ The Linen Store.” 
14 West 23d St., New York. 


< et oh eer A G&G WD ot. 
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Weir Stove Co., Danielson, Conn. 
Taunton, Mass.. 
Gentlemen :— 

I am always ready to say a good 
word in behalf of the Glenwood warm air furnace, 
and the Glenwood warm air and hot water com- 
bination heater, which I purchased from you, as 
both have given excellent service, the former in 
my house and the later at the bank. They are 
great money savers, and supply both house and 
bank with a delightful temperature. 

Yours truly, 
June 2, 1898. Chas. P. Backus, 
Cashier Windham Co, National Bank, 


Write the Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, 
for booklet, “Stories of the Glenwood.” 
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Survey of the World 


The Schley The inquiry concerning the 
Saal conduct of Rear-Admiral 
nquiry ; 

Schley was interrupted on 
the morning of Tuesday, the 24th, by the 
sudden death, at his rooms in the city, 
of Judge Jeremiah M. Wilson, senior 
counsel for Schley. His associates had 
been in consultation with him for two 
hours that morning, and up to the hour 
for beginning the session. He died a 


few minutes after they had left his 
rooms, of heart failure, induced by an 
attack of indigestion. 


The subjects of 
inquiry during the week were the Rear- 
Admiral’s conduct at Cienfuegos, and 
also at Santiago during the days imme- 
diately following his arrival there. As 
to the code of signals for communication 
with the insurgents at Cienfuegos, said 
to have been withheld from Schley, Cap- 
tain McCalla testified that he had ar- 
ranged such a code before his departure 
from Cienfuegos for Key West. He met 
Schley on this return trip and would 
have given him the code if he had 
thought Schley was going to Cienfuegos. 
At Key West he gave it to Captain Chad- 
wick, Sampson’s chief of staff. Return- 
ing to Cienfuegos, he used it on May 
24th and ascertained that Cervera was 
not at that port. .This information he 
gave at once to Schley, who was per- 
plexed, owing to an apparent. conflict 
in his instructions, which he asked Mc- 
Calla to read, saying that if he should go 
to Santiago he could not coal at sea off 
that port, and that if. he should return 
to Key West he would be court mar- 
tialed. McCalla advised him to go to 
Santiago even if he should not stay there. 
It appears that McCalla had told the 
“ Eagle’s ” Commander, Southerland, to 
inform Schley as to. the location of the 


insurgents at Cienfuegos and concerning 
landing places there. Southerland did 
not report to Schley, but says he told the 
Commander of the “ Scorpion ” to do so. 
The “ Scorpion’s”” records do not show 
that such information was _ received. 
Captain Harber’s testimony that Schley 
had no boats on picket duty at Cien- 
fuegos is contradicted by the Command- 
er of the “ Dupont,” who testifies that 
his boat was one of the pickets. Con- 
cerning the situation at Santiago there 
was much testimony as to the delivery 
there to Schley of dispatches from Samp- 
son and the Navy Department. Rear- 
Admiral Cotton, who then commanded 
the scout “ Harvard,” says that on May 
27 he. delivered dispatches to Schley, 
and he is confident that one of them in- 
formed him that Cervera was in Santi- 
ago harbor. A dispatch from Sampson, 
dated May 22d and addressed to the 
Commander of the “ Harvard,’ was 
read. This stated positively that Cer- 
vera was at Santiago, and Cotton says he 
gave it to Schley. This was before 
Schley gave orders for a return to Key 
West for coal. Cotton says it was safe 
then to coal at sea. Captain Wise, of the 
scout “‘ Yale,” testified that he received 
from the Navy Department on May 2oth 
a dispatch saying Cervera was at San- 
tiago, but he-did not communicate it to 
Schley. He reached the squadron on 
May 27th, but the return movement had 
been begun. Altho he was only a mile 
and a half from Schley, he gave the 
news only to Captain Sigsbee, thinking 
that Sigsbee would give it to Schley; 
but he did not direct Sigsbee to-do this. 
Captain McCalla contradicted the state- 
ment that Schley’s blockade at Santiago 
was further from the harbor by night 
we. 2321 
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than by day; the ships were nearer the 
harbor by night, he said, and were never 
withdrawn in the night. There was 
much investigation as to changes in the 
wording of Schley’s dispatch regretting 
the necessity of disobeying orders, but 
the results were not important. Rear- 
Admiral Sampson by letter asked the 
court to permit him to be represented by 
counsel. The court denied the applica- 
tion, saying that it did not regard him as 
a party to the case. His lawyers will 
continue to attend the sessions as specta- 
tors. 
& 

Czolgosz was _ sentenced 
on the 26th ult. to suffer 
the death penalty in Au- 
burn prison at some time during the week 
beginning on October 28th. His life will 
be taken away by the electric current, 
according to the New York law which 
provides that capital punishment shall 
be inflicted in this manner. His trial, 
covering two days, had consumed only 
eight and one-half hours. The jury were 
ready to pronounce their verdict without 
leaving their seats, but in the interest of 
orderly procedure they decided to retire 
for consultation. They were out thirty- 
five minutes, and in that time they ob- 
served the formality of balloting upon the 
questions of the prisoner’s sanity and 
guilt. During the trial it was shown 
that the bullet in Mr. McKinley’s body 
had not been found because the family 
was unwilling that the search for it 
should be prolonged. Chemical and bac- 
teriological investigation proved that 
Czolgosz’s bullets had not been poisoned. 
No testimony for the defense was given 
at the trial. It is understood that the 
alienists who examined the prisoner 
agreed that he was sane. When brought 
to court for sentence the assassin at first 
seemed unwilling to say anything in re- 
sponse to the customary question from 
the judge. His counsel asked that he 
be permitted to exculpate the members of 
his family. Whereupon Czolgosz said 
in a low and feeble voice: 


“There was no one else but me. No one 
else told me to do it, and no one paid me to do 
it. I was not told anything about that crime, 
and I never thought anything about murder 
until a couple of days before I committed the 
crime.” 


He was taken to the penitentiary at Au- 
burn on the 27th by the sheriff of Erie 


The Assassin 
Sentenced 


County. While on the train he main- 
tained his composure. He expressed sor- 
row for the suffering of Mrs. McKinley. 
“Tell my father,” he said, “I am sorry 
I leave such a bad name for him.” Again 
he declared that he had had no accom- 
plice, saying that no one had tied the 
handkerchief. It was not tied, but was 
loosely wrapped around his hand. After 
leaving the train, however, and while on 
the way to the prison, he was so fright- 
ened that he became unable to walk. Shiv- 
ering, moaning and sometimes scream- 
ing, he was borne along by the officers to 
his cell. The nine anarchists arrested 
in Chicago immediately after the attack 
upon the President have been released, 
there being no available evidence against 
them. 


a 


Philadelphia The local situation in 


Philadelphia has assumed 
a most interesting phase 
and has attracted national attention. For 
years past the actions of the Democratic 
organization have been open to the grav- 
est suspicion. Those in control of it 
have quite generally been regarded as 
being in sympathy with the Quay ma- 
chine, and accordingly have used their 
influence to aid the machine nominations 
and legislation. The Democratic situa- 
tion, however, has been clarified by the 
action of the City Conventions nominat- 
ing straightout Democratic tickets, in 
defiance of the desires of the majority of 
the decent Democrats of the city, of the 
State Committee, of Colonel James M. 
Guffey, the leader of the Democratic 
forces of the State. Former Governor 
Pattison, as chairman of the City Com- 
mittee, has been stumping the city in 
behalf of an honest Democracy, and fa- 
voring the fusion of all forces opposed 
to the machine. No sooner had the con- 
ventions taken the action they did than 
Governor Pattison resigned the chair- 
manship, in which action he was in- 
dorsed by Colonel Guffey and the State 
Committee on Reorganization, and the 
greater part of the leading Democrats, 
members of the city and State. The 
action of the conventions is unquestion- 
ably the result of a corrupt deal between 
the Republican bosses and the local 
Democratic - leaders. Governor Patti- 
son’s action has been followed by the 
formation of a new Democratic Commit- 
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tee, with him as chairman, the movement 
having been launched at a large mass 
meeting held at the Academy of Music 
last week. Colonel Guffey has repu- 
diated the actions of the conventions, 
and effective steps toward reorganiza- 
tion have been taken. The intolerable 
condition of affairs in Philadelphia has 
in a large measure been due to the need 
of a strong minority party. For several 
years past the Municipal League has 
been in many precincts and wards the 
actual minority party, and in several 
elections has elected its candidates as 
minority members. In other words, in- 
stead of the League and the Democratic 
parties being allies, they have been con- 
testants. The prompt and courageous 
action of Guffey and Pattison bids fair 
to change this situation and to bring the 
Democratic party back into line as a 
faithful and effective opponent of ma- 
chine methods. The new Democratic 
Committee has indorsed the ticket nomi- 
nated by the Municipal League and the 
Union Party and has promised effective 
co-operation with them in the present 
campaign. The tactics of the old organi- 


zation are the same as those followed by 
the Republican organization in New 
York in 1897 with such disastrous re- 


sults. Fortunately the State leaders of 
the Democracy in Pennsylvania are 
broad-minded enough to see the need of 
joining hands with the forces of good 
government, rather than opposing it. 

SJ 


The first of the inter- 
national yacht races for 
the “ America’s” cup 
was sailed on Saturday last and won by 
the “Columbia.” There had been an 
attempt to make a race on the preceding 
Thursday, but for lack of wind then the 
yachts were called off when four and a 
half miles from the finish. The “ Colum- 
bia” had gained upon “ Shamrock II” 
from the beginning, and was a mile in 
advance. One of the finest light-weather 
contests ever seen was the race on Satur- 
day, the yachts being very evenly 
matched and the sailing masters showing 
skill of the highest order. Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s yacht gained 39 seconds on the 
beat of fifteen miles to windward from 
Sandy Hook lightship, but on the home 
stretch the “Columbia” made up this 
loss and forged ahead. At the finish the 
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two yachts were about 150 yards apart. 
The American boat won by only 37 sec- 
onds, actual time, after a contest of four 
hours and a half, and by one minute and 
twenty seconds, corrected time, owing to 
the time allowance of 43 seconds in her 
favor. The course was carefully pa- 
trolled, and there were no accidents ex- 
cept a slight collision between the rev- 
enue cutter “Gresham” and _ Sir 
Thomas’s steam yacht “Erin,” and 
another between Mr. Astor’s “ Nour- 
mahal” and a large steamship dur- 
ing the return trip to the city.—The 
track and field athletic meeting between 
Harvard and Yale men, for the United 
States, and Oxford and Cambridge men, 
for England, on the Berkeley Oval, re- 
sulted in a decided victory for America, 
the visitors winning only three of the 
nine events, these being the long runs— 
half mile, one mile, and two miles. The 
six victories for America were evenly 
divided between Yale and Harvard. No 
records were broken, but the work was 
well done. Owing to a curious error the 
distance covered in the hundred yard 
dash was 105 yards, and the excellent 
time of Hargrave (Yale), 10 2-5 sec- 
onds, was for this distance. Two of the 
victories won by the visitors—the half 
mile and two mile runs—are credited to 
the Rev. Mr. Workman, of Cambridge, 
who could have made better time if he 
had been driven to it. On the American 
side, Spraker, of Yale, won both the high 
jump and the broad jump, evidently 
without reaching the extreme limit of 
his power. Among the 7,000 spectators 
were many prominent persons. 


The election of Sejior 
T. Estrada Palma to 
the Presidency with 
scarcely any opposition appears to have 
been assured by the recent action of the 
political leaders at their meeting in Ha- 
vana. Some weeks ago they addressed 
to him a letter of inquiry as to his views 
concerning the Platt amendment, reci- 
procity, and other questions. In reply 
he says that in making a treaty with the 
United States the Cuban Government 
should strive to obtain such an interpre- 
tation of the Platt amendment as will 
be most favorable to the interests. of 
Cuba and to the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the Cuban people. There 
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should be required a clear definition of 
the circumstances in which the United 
States would intervene to preserve or- 
der. Cuba, he adds, expects this country 
to respect her independence, “ which is 
recognized by one of the clauses of the 
Platt amendment in the most solemn 
manner.” The new Government should 
carefully adjust its expenditures to the 
island’s income and resources. For the 
payment of the soldiers of the revolution 
the lists should be carefully examined, 
and the rates allowed by the revolution- 
ary government should be reduced. 
Good judgment will be required for de- 
ciding as to the tariff concessions Cuba 
may safely offer for a commercial treaty 
with the United States, because the 
island for some years will be dependent 
upon customs revenue. This reply was 
accepted by a vote of 23 to 2, and the 
leaders will issue a manifesto in support 
of Sefior Palma as a candidate. The 
Havana press is unanimous for him, and 
nearly all the newspapers published else- 
where call for his nomination and elec- 
tion. Important changes in the tariff 
have been announced by the military 
government. The duties on machinery 
for agricultural purposes are reduced 
one-half; material for railroads is to be 
admitted at a rate of only 5 per cent., 
and the special rebate on coffee from 
Porto Rico is abolished, because advan- 
tage of it has been taken by the shipment 
of Brazilian coffee to the island by way 
of Porto Rico. 
a 


sii A serious loss is re- 
scar aaaie ported from the island 
of Samar, where Com- 
pany C, of the Ninth Infantry, was sur- 
prised while at breakfast last Saturday 
morning by a considerable force of in- 
surgents. Only twenty-four escaped 
(eleven of them wounded), and it is be- 
lieved that forty-eight were killed. This 
company had a fine record of service in 
Cuba and China, as well as in the Philip- 
pines. Samar has never come under 
civil rule, but has recently been a refuge 
for the main body of active insurgents, 
who have been commanded by General 
Lucban. Some think that this attack 
upon our troops was due to the assassi- 
nation of President McKinley, because 
the insurgents believed that Czolgosz 
represented a popular uprising against 


Islands 


the Government, or that his crime would 
cause revolution. The laying of tele- 
graph cables to connect the islands of 
the archipelago has been completed, and 
there is now uninterrupted service from 
Bongao in the Tawi-Tawi group, in the 
extreme south, to Apara, in northern 
Luzon. This work has been done, of 
course, by the Government. Attention 
has been drawn to the project of laying 
a Pacific cable from San Francisco by 
the incorporation at Albany, last week,. 
of the Commercial Pacific Cable Com- 
pany by Mr. Mackay and others inter- 
ested in the Commercial (Atlantic) 
Cable Company and the Postal Tele- 
graph Company. It is the purpose of 
the incorporators to lay a cable from 
California to the Philippines by way of 
Honolulu. The line from California to 
Hawaii, a distance of about 2,200 miles, 
can be laid, Mr. Mackay says, in nine 
months, and the extension to the Philip- 
pines can be completed in two years. 
The entire distance is 8,500 miles. Ap- 
plication has been made at Washington 
for landing privileges in Hawaii and the 
Philippines. The company asks no sub- 
sidy, but will agree to give Government 
messages the right of way and to permit 
the Government in time of war to take 
possession of the line. Its purpose is to 
connect in the Philippines with existing 
cable lines to China and Japan, and it 
promises to reduce by about one-half the 
present rates for messages to those coun- 
tries and the islands. Additional sur- 
renders are reported at Manila. Aguin- 
aldo’s body guard, consisting of Major 
Alhambra, several other officers, and 29 
men, gave up just in time to avoid cap- 
ture. In Leyte, Pacheco, the insurgent 
leader, has surrendered with his entire 
force. General Malvar is still out, and 
has been demanding from the people of 
Laguna province one-tenth of their rice 
crop. At a recent banquet Senator 
Bacon, of Georgia, now making a tour 
of the islands, said that as soon as the 
war was finished the United States 
would extend to the Filipinos freedom 
as it is known in America. 
a 


on Contrary to reports sometimes. 
Trade SCen_in the papers, the Russian 

foreign trade has shown a very 
marked increase in prosperity during the 
last few years. According to the London 
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Standard, Russia, from January Ist to 
June Ist, exported merchandise to the 
value of 252,779,000 roubles, as com- 
pared with 219,500,000 roubles during 
the same period of 1900, and 205,461,000 
roubles in 1899. The value of the im- 
ports was in the present year 215,692,- 
ooo roubles, as against 222,240,000 rou- 
bles in 1900 and 232,049,000 roubles in 
i899. In other words, there has been a 
fairly large increase in the value of ex- 
ports, whereas imports have decreased, 
showing a balance in Russia’s favor of 
something like 40,000,000 roubles. The 
above figures do not include Russia’s 
trade with Finland nor the trade in 
precious stones. Neither do these fig- 
ures include exports to Pacific ports, 
which mount up te high figures. Rus- 
sia, in fact, is doing all in her power to 
increase her foreign trade. On January 
Ist, 1901, the Porto-Franco of the Rus- 
sian East Siberian ports came to an end 
and the new customs laws were brought 
into force. These laws are of the strict- 


est sort and will do much to hamper 
trade between Russia’s eastern ports and 
foreign lands, except Russia. 


Efforts 
are being made also to establish trade be- 
tween Russia and Persia. On the 11th 
of the past month the Russian Steam 
Navigation Company sent its steamer 
from Odessa on its second voyage to 
Persian ports. This undertaking of the 
Navigation Company is under support 
and supervision of the Government and 
is for the purpose of establishing regular 
communication between Persia and Rus- 
sia. So far, however, the scheme has not 
succeeded as well as might be. The ves- 
sel on its first trip came back with a scant 
load. On the vessel which left Odessa 
recently were a commission of Russian 
merchants and exporters, together with 
the manager of a syndicate of manufac- 
tures. Their purpose is to draw up an 
exhaustive report on the state of the Per- 
sian markets and advise the Government 
in the matter of future regulations. 
Among the subjects they are especially 
to investigate and report on are the pos- 
sibility of importing woods from Russia 
on Russian ships into Persia, in place of 
the woods now brought into the market 
on British and Swedish ships; and fur- 
ther, to investigate the financial standing 
of Persian merchants. 
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The Finnish Senate has 
been rebuffed by the 
Czar. On August Ist 
the Senate passed the new Military Serv- 
ice Law, altho the contents of the law 
were admittedly illegal. At the same 
time the Senate addressed a memoran- 
dum to the Czar begging that he would 
give them assurance of the maintenance 
of Finland’s political institutions. The 
Czar’s reply has now been sent and is 
anything but reassuring. It is contained 
in a letter from the Secretary of State 
for Finland and declares that 

“his Majesty does not find the present occa- 
sion suitable to address, as the Senate desires, 
to the Finnish people a new assurance as to 
the maintenance for the future of their local 
institutions. As to his Majesty’s good inten- 
tions in this respect, his faithful subjects can- 
not be in doubt. The disquieting apprehen- 
sions which are now by evilminded people be- 
ing disseminated among the population point 
to the necessity of securing public order by 
means of administrative measures.” 

In Finland these “ administrative meas- 
ures” are understood to mean the exil- 
ing to remote districts of inconvenient 
persons without legal trial and sentence. 
The Senate, it may be added, was not 
unanimous in voting for the Military 
Service Law. Four senators stood 
against its promulgation and they have 
now been summarily dismissed because 
they “ failed to comply with his Majes- 
ty’s orders and demands.” It is the cus- 
tom in Finland that any law to be valid 
must be published in the Official Gazette 
and must also be read out from the pul- 
pits in the Lutheran churches. So far 
about one hundred clergymen have re- 
fused to read out the new edict. Ina 
number of parishes where the clergy did 
read out the law the congregation pro- 
tested and left the church in a_ body. 
Another instance of Russia’s attitude to- 
ward her provinces and dependencies is 
seen in the case of Major-General Grib- 
sky, Military Governor of the Amur re- 
gion, who was responsible for the 
massacre of several thousand Chinese 
last year at Blagovestchensk. General 
Gribsky has been transferred from the 
Amur region and appointed Governor of 
the province of Archangel. This re- 
moval, however, is not understood to be 
in the nature of a punishment. General 
Gribsky acknowledged his responsibility 
for the massacre, but declared that the 
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blame lay upon others, as he merely car- 
ried out orders. The Czar stopped in- 
vestigation as soon as General Gribsky 
sent in this acknowledgment, and the 
whole affair is to be covered up in silence 
so far at least as Russia is concerned. 


uw 


The following note, which 
was taken from a Boer 
officer captured in the 
neighborhood of Roodeval, contains the 
official report sent by the Boer com- 
mandant at the engagement of Vlakfon- 
tein. It has a certain interest as coming 
from the side not often heard from: 


Report from General Kemp, May 30th. 

On May 29th force of enemy was moving 
out from Vlakfontein, when we charged them 
in the open; captured two 15-pounder Arm- 
strong guns with ammunition. Used all the 
ammunition on the enemy. A number of our 
own people, mistaking us for enemy fired on 
us, forcing us to retire and abandon guns. 
Later on they were destroyed by us. The 
burghers charged with great courage to with- 
in 20 yards of enemy. Loss of enemy very 
considerable. About the same as their loss at 
Nooitgedacht; and as we were only 200 yards 
from them there were more killed than 
wounded. Our loss was nine killed, four se- 
verely and seven slightly wounded. 


The South 
African War 


A correspondent of the London Times 
has tabulated the British losses during 
the war and compared them with the 
losses in the Franco-Prussian war and 
the American Civil War. He finds the 
rate of mortality during the second year 
of a different nature from that during 
the first, and this he attributes to the 
fact that it took the English some time 
to accustom themselves to modern war- 
fare. During the earlier months the 
British officers were slaughtered in a 
manner which would have denuded the 
army of officers altogether in a short 
time. The following table gives the rates 
of mortality per 1,000 among the officers 
per annum from battle and disease dur- 
ing the first and second years of the 
South African war and during the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1871: 


@FFICERS (RATES PER 1,000 PER ANNUM). 
South 
Africa, 


1892-1900. 
Killed or died of 
wounds....... 71.48 


. South Franco-Frus- 
Africa, sian War, 
1900-1901. 18¥0-1871. 


21.94 65.5 
15.08 
76.97 


8.0 


24.4 
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Among non-commissioned officers and 
men the reduction in the rate is large 
but nothing like that among commis- 
sioned officers. 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND MEN (RATES PER 1,000 
PER ANNUM). 
South 
Africa, 
1899-1900. 
Killed or died of 
wounds 
Deaths from dis- 
WIA eickcds sccues 81.07 


DOR . naa icvee- 50.69 31.43 45.1 


It will be noticed that, as compared with 
the officers, the men have only run half 
the risk of death in battle, a difference 
which is roughly normal. In the Franco- 
Prussian war the officers were also ex- 
posed to twice the risks of their men. 
He further makes the following com- 
parison between the British losses and 
the American losses in the Civil War, 
both officers and men in this case being 
grouped together: 

OFFICERS AND MEN (RATES PER 1,000 PER ANNUM). 
South Amer- Amer- Amer- 

Africa. ica, ica, ica, 
1899-1900. 1861-2. 1862-8. 1863-4, 


South Franco-Prus- 
Africa, sian war, 
1900-1901. 1870-1871. 


10.87 30.9 


20.56 14.2 


Killed or died of 
wounds 
Deaths from dis- 
ROD .n4008)< 00 81.03 
52 06 66.3 78.58 
South Africa, America, 
1900-1901. 1864-5. 


16.84 15.18 15.16 


49.46 63.4 48.44 


63.6 


America, 


1865-6. 
Killed or died of 


wounds 17 24 3.277 


42.72 
46.49 


—_n The plague has existed in Egypt 

now in a scattered way for some 
three years, but bids fair at last to come 
to an end. No case of the disease had 
occurred in Egypt for many years until 
1897. The last epidemic, in fact, was in 
1845. As usual, the plague in the pres- 
ent case was spread by religious pilgrim- 
ages. in their passage this time through 
the Suez Canal. In May, 1898, a steam- 
ship arrived at Suez from Ras el Aswad 
and disembarked her passengers, who 
scattered to their various homes without 
restriction. Afterward a fireman on the 
ship was found to be affected with the 
plague, and a hunt for the passengers 
was made. In the end all were found and 
placed ‘in quarantine, and no ill effects 
followed. On May 3d, 1899, however, a 
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case occurred at Alexandria, and during 
that year 93 persons were attacked, of 
whom 45 died. Again, in 1900, cases 
were found in different parts of Egypt, 
and the casualties were more numerous. 
The first case of the present year oc- 
curred at Alexandria in April, and since 
that time 127 cases have been reported, 
with 56 deaths. Of these cases 80 are 
reported from Zagazig, 18 from Alex- 
andria, 19 from: Port Said and others 
from various places. The rate of mortal- 
ity is estimated at 48 per cent. in 1899, 
45 per cent. in 1900, and 44 per cent. in 
1901. It is said that the natives look 
on the presence of the pest so far with 
perfect equanimity and even contempt, 
and the sanitary officials take credit to 
themselves that the number of cases has 
been so restricted and that there has 
been nothing like the panic which oc- 
curred in 1845. There are two distinct 
organizations in Egypt for fighting the 
plague. First, there is a Quarantine 
Board, which consists of representatives 
of the various European Powers; and, 
secondly, there is the Sanitary Depart- 
ment, controlled by the director-general, 
Dr. Pinching Bey, which has the task of 
controlling the disease when once it has 
entered the country. A grant of £20,000 
has been made by the Government, and 
already every infected town has a suff- 
cient staff of medical men and employees 
on plague duty. The towns are fumi- 
gated and whitewashed, the rubbish. is 
burnt and rats killed, and Egypt is said to 
be receiving such a cleaning as it never 
' had before in its long history. A speedy 
end of the pest is looked for. From an 
Austro-Hungarian official report another 
and pleasanter aspect of Egyptian af- 
fairs may be seen. The report declares 
that the English administration of Egypt 
is a brilliant success in almost every de- 
partment. The financial position, which 
was in the worst possible state, has, 
thanks to the present administration, now 
been raised to prosperity and the pros- 
pects for the future are of the fairest. 
The wealth of the country,-according to 
this report, lies not in its manufacturing 
possibilities, but in the fertility of its soil 
alone, and the cultivation of the land is 
being extended every year by means of 
irrigation works, which are changing 
large areas of desert into fertile 
fields. The result is that the cultivated 
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ground, which in 1880 amounted to only 
4,175,000 feddans (the feddan is about 
an acre) had reached about 6,000,000 
feddans in 1900. The rate of the land 
tax has been persistently lowered, and 
yet the proceeds remain at about the 
same figure as in 1880. In other words, 
production has increased some 50 per 
cent. in consequence of the new methods 
of irrigation. A number of railways have 
been built, post and telegraph offices have 
been erected and even the telephone has 
been introduced. The chief obstacle in the 
way of prosperity is the administration 
of the Sudan, which imposes a heavy 
financial burden on the Government. 
Whole districts in the Sudan have been 
depopulated through the maladministra- 
tion of the dervishes, and the soil for a 
large part is without cultivators. The 
Government is doing all in its power to 
improve the condition of the inhabitants 
and better things are expected in the fu- 
ture. Already there is peace through- 
out the country and the price of provi- 
sions has gone down. 


a 


Despite the rumors which 
have reached the west of the 
attempts made by the Rus- 
sians and French to get control of affairs 
in Korea, Japan still remains dominant 
in that territory. The Minister of Japan 
in Korea is a man of unusual ability and 
keeps a keen eye on Japanese interests. 
The number of Japanese in the country 
is constantly increasing, and they go all 
over the country, gaining by their keen 
wits many advantages over the good- 
natured but improvident natives. It 
seems that the Koreans never resist the 
offer of a money loan, however severe 
the terms may be, and no matter whether 
they need money or not. The Japanese 
take advantage of this weakness and 
have made themselves masters of large 
tracts of territory. Especially have they 
got control of the ginseng fields near 
Songdo. Russia recognizes the domi- 
nance of Japan in the country and does 
everything possible to conciliate her, os- 
tentatiously sending information to the 
Japanese Legation of the movements of 
Russian troops in Manchuria whenever 
they approach the Korean frontier. Mr. 
McLeavy Brown, who by agreement has 
control of the customs until October 31st, 
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1905, and who, as it will be recalled, was 
recently subjected by the Korean Govern- 
ment to considerable annoyance, has been 
restored to favor and influence. Just now 
the principal difficulty in Korean affairs 
is a trouble that has arisen between Ja- 
pan and that country in regard to the 
exportation of grain. By the treaty be- 
tween these two countries Korea was 
permitted, in case of failure of crops, to 
prohibit the export of grain from all 
her ports. Toward the close of July of 
this year an edict was issued vetoing the 
export of all cereals, and this veto is caus- 
ing hardship and anxiety in Japan. Last 
year, for instance, Japan imported from 
Korea beans, rice and other cereals to 
the amount of seven and a half million 
yen; consequently any obstruction to 
these exports is the cause of real difficul- 
ties in Japan. The Japanese, moreover, 
allege that the veto act is premature and 
unnecessary, as the crops have not yet 
really failed. They claim that the act 
was the work of Korean officers looking 
to their own profit, the case being this: 
When a veto is placed on the export of 
cereals it also applies to transactions be- 
tween the provinces of the country itself, 
so that if one province has a full crop it 
is not permitted to sell to a neighboring 
province where there may be a dearth. 
The provincial officers here step in and 
by the prohibiting of open commerce and 
by their own underhand buying and sell- 
ing of grain make large fortunes. It is 
thought that Japan will endeavor to have 
this hampering clause of the treaty ex- 
punged. Certainly the ordinary Japan- 
ese, in this as in all cases of the kind, be- 
lieves that somehow Russia and France 
are behind the present action of Korea, 
and resent the matter accordingly. 


& 


“After me the deluge.” After 
the devastations of Boxers and 
foreigners China has now to suffer from 
a flood of appalling severity. The Yang- 
tse River has overflowed its banks and 
laid waste the valley. Ten million per- 
sons are reported to be without homes 
and without provision for the coming 
winter. Civil disorder is feared, and the 
floods have not yet subsided. From the 
North-China Herald we learn some of 
‘the details of the labor of rescue. Imme- 


China 
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diately on hearing of the deluge two 
Chinese banks advanced a sum of 20,000 
taels and a special delegate was sent up 
the river to distribute relief. Other large 
sums came from Chinese sympathizers, 
and foreign houses of commerce also con- 
tributed. A foreign committee was 
formed to work in conjunction with the 
native committee, and it was hoped that 
a sum might be collected sufficiently large 
to enable some permanent work to be 
done, besides the actual relief of imme- 
diate distribution. The floods, however, 
have proved destructive beyond all ex- 
pectation. From the same issue of the 
North-China Herald we get a description 
of a new city which Russia is building 
in the Liaotung to fortify her position in 
Manchuria and China generally. This 
is the town of Dalny (the Distant City), 
whose harbor was formally opened July 
28 by the Russian commander-in-chief, 
Admiral Alexeieff, in the presence of a 
most distinguished gathering. The first 
steamer was moored at the new pier, and 
was announced to take up a regular run 
between Dalny, Port Arthur and Chefoo 
three times a week each way. A new 
and large graving dock has been con- 
structed, so that hereafter it will not be 
necessary to dock Russian vessels at 
Shanghai. The harbor and pier at Dal- 
ny are excellent, the city will be con- 
nected with the Russian railway system, 
and altogether the new port is expected 
to play an important part in the com- 
merce of the East. The city is entirely of 
artificial growth, having been laid out 
much as an exposition, and has all the’ 
“modern conveniences,” such as electric 
lights, telephones, street cars, etc. It is 
delightfully situated, and in general ap- 
pearance as one approaches from the sea 
is said to resemble Kobe, with the long 
shore, the well-built Bund and the moun- 
tains behind. The streets cross at right 
angles, they are wide and well shaded 
with trees. A plentiful supply of good 
water is always available from a reservoir 
on the hills behind the town, and the over- 
flow is used to flush and keep clean the 
main sewer. A handsome Russian 
church has already been erected, and 
building sites at the most moderate rent- 
als will be granted to other denomina- 
tions as soon as a congregation in any 
faith.can be gathered. 





American Rule in the Sulus* 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Owen J. Sweet, U. 5. A. 


Miirary GoVERNOR OF THE SULU ARCHIPELAGO 


INCE February of 1900 the political 
S situation has remained practically 
unchanged. Everything is smooth 

and complaisant on the surface, but there 
is no desire or intention on the part of the 
authorities to work in harmony with the 
United States in improving the condition 
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of the people, or to stop robberies and 
piracies, unless there is some pecuniary 
benefit to be derived. The more I see the 
workings of the agreement made by Gen- 
eral Bates with the Sultan, the more I am 
convinced of the impossibility of any im- 


provement in our relations with the 
Moros, or a change in their condition, 
for the agreement simply perpetuates 
conditions as we found them. In Article 
I of this agreement the sovereignty of 
the United States over the archipelago 
is acknowledged. This evidently applies 
to land as well as people, and is a defi- 
nite concession on the part of the Moros. 





*From an interview for THE INDEPENDENT. 


In Article III, “ the rights and dignities 
of His Highness the Sultan of Jolo and 
his Dattos shall be fully respected.” What 
are his rights and dignities? Here a defi- 
nite guaranty of unlimited rights and 
dignities is made by the United. States. 
The Sultan was supreme in the islands, 
and he remains so. To make this renun- 
ciation more complete, Article [X guar- 
antees the Sultan and his petty chiefs in 
their arbitrary fines, punishments and tyr- 
annies over people whom Article I says 
are subjects of the United States, and the 
United States can say nothing. In other 
words, the article of agreement guaran- 
tees the continuation in undefined and su- 
preme power of a body of barbarians over 
a territory and a people over whom the 
United States have sovereignty. The 
United States have not even reserved the 
right to investigate or correct abuses, or 
to stop crime against their own subjects. 
Article XV gives certain men salaries un- 
conditionally. Is it because they are 
powerful, and we are afraid of them, or 
for services we expect them to render? 
The Moros can look at it both ways. 

Dattos Joakanain and Calbi are the only 
two on the salary list of Jolo who seem 
to realize that the receiving of this salary 
requires a certain service in the interest of 
the United: States on their part. Datto 
Puyo, and especially Datto Amil Hussin, 
of the Siassi group, meet every demand 
made of them willingly. They are sep- 
arated from the Sultan and look to the 
commanding officer of Siassi as their 
real head. In the agreement made with 
Dattos Tantong and Sakilan at Bongao 
it is stipulated that their salaries last only 
during good conduct. The commanding 
otncer at Bongao can stop it. These two 
men have rendered good and valuable 
service whenever called on. They know 
exactly where they stand, and would raise 
troops to fight the Sultan if called on to 
do so. 

The Sultan has just made a trip~ to 
Singapore, and while at Sandaken it is 
rumored he married the widow of the in- 
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surgent Mohammedan Chief Mat Salle, 
recently killed while in rebellion against 
the Borneo Government. While in Sing- 
apore he married and purchased a house 
for-$27,000. This gives him four wives 
and twenty concubines at least. It looks 
as if he was investing his money in.Singa- 
pore in case of future troubles, as he took 
all his money with him, as well ‘ds raised 
all he could by arbitrary and wholesale 
fines just before ‘he left. The country 
was on ‘the verge of civil war when he 
left, Moro people saying his departure 
was due to his fears-of the result. He is 
not bright, but very avaricious, and will 
do anything for money. He has no chil- 
dren and’is exceedingly unpopular on ac- 
count of his unjust and arbitrary fines. 
On his return here he said he had kept 
his eyes open and had learned much. He 
saw’ that his islands were the richest on 
earth, and his people the poorest and 
most uncivilized:. He was full of reforms, 
but ‘so far the only evidence is in his try- 
ing to get his people to brand their cattle 
and horses, so they can be traced. He 
said he was going to stop fining his peo- 
ple money, but to impose a fine in arms 
instead. This would gradually disarm 


them. I have encouraged him in this in 
every way, but nothing has come of it so 
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far; the money fines go on as before. 
The trouble is that the Sultan has not the 
ability, strength or deSire to carry out 
any reform ; his only desire seems to be to 
get money and to keep up his harem. 
The welfare of his people is only talk as 
far as he is concerned. This island is di- 
vided up into practically independent 
states under different chiefs, who go to 
war with one another and force their fol- 
lowers to do the same; they obey the Sul- 
tan only in so far as it suits them. 

The brother of the Sultan, Datto Rajah 
Muda, is a plausible talker, is tricky and 
very much afraid of the Sultan. He has 
one daughter. The Sultan’s second broth- 
er, Datto Attick, is said to be the best of 
the family, but is an opium eater and has 
no children. In case of failure in this 
family the Sultanate goes to Datto Pange- 
ran of Bun Bun, but at present living at 
Laminusa, in the Siassi group. Pange- 
ran is an ordinary Moro of not much in- 
telligence. Little could be expected of 
him in the way of improvements unless 
he was pushed. 

The Moro is a great talker, always re- 
turning to the same point. Practically 
nothing of consequence can be obtained 
from him in conference, and the less of 
him the better. In his religion he 
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Lieut.-Col. Sweet, his Adjutant-General and Secretary of Moro affairs, Capt. Sage, with escort and Moros in back- 
ground, holding a conference with Datto (Prince) Mohommed Asakil, in the jungle near Boal, Jolo Island 
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Partial view of the residence of the Military Governor, at Jolo, Jolo Island 


is naturally a fanatic He is a 
wiry, sinewy, athletic fellow, very 
different from the Visayan or Tagalo, 
and quite different from the Filipino gen- 
erally. In physical appearance he-is a 
distinct type in the Orient. He has a bold 
and haughty bearing and freedom of 
manners extending to an almost defiant 
carriage. He dresses in fantastic garbs 
of bright and brilliant colors and is as 
gay in manner as gaudy in garb. A varie- 
gated, uniquely folded turban; a highly 
colored silk sash to hold his deadly, hand- 
somely carved and adorned borong or 
krise; a short jacket ornamented with 
bright metal clasps or filigree work or 
buttons; very bright striped silk trousers 


that are tight in fit—make him the most — 


picturesque of barbarian people. He lives 
in simplicity. He is brave to fearlessness, 
a born pirate and essentially a fighting 
man, ever at war with each other in some 
part of the Sultanate. Never happy un- 
less on a marauding expedition and steal- 
ing from his neighbors, friends and foes 
alike. The chief who is the most suc- 
cessful thief is the most respected and 
most powerful among chiefs. He is con- 
stitutionally indisposed to work, and will 
only do what is necessary to sustain life 
and support his family from dire want. 


Two years of patient and trying Amer- 
ican work among these Moros is working 
wonders, and now hundreds are engaged 
in various kinds of labor and each month 
adds to the number in the most encourag- 
ing way. Fish, native fruits and veg- 
etables and rice mainly constitute his diet. 
He eats with his fingers, squatted @ la 
Turk on the floor, his bed or the ground. 
He is allowed four wives by the Koran. 
He has as many as he ¢an support, be 
they four or fourteen. He has to quarter 
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them in different shacks or houses or 
huts, as a rule, to avoid family quarrels. 
Concubines are in number according to 
his tastes and means, as are large num- 
bers of peons in a mild form of feudal 
slavery. He trades:with his neighbors 
on market days in the various coins of 
the realm and foreign moneys. At other 
times he is a free ocean rover, extending 
his trading voyages as far north as the 
islands of Negros and Panay; south to 
the Celebes and Borneo, and westwardly 
to the Palawan. He is the most success- 
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shape. There is not a road in the Sulu 
Archipelago. One is under construction 
twelve miles in length from Jolo to Mai- 
bun, the capital of His Highness the Sul- 
tan. He rides on a crudely made saddle 
that has a padded cover to the seat. For 
stirrups he uses a braided or knitted 
hempen band, through the ends of which 
he places his big toes in a loop made for 
the purpose. 

His iavorite weapon is the terrible bo- 
rong or krise. Of the former family of 
knives there are nine distinct classes, 





Lieut.-Col. Sweet and his honorary son, the young Prince (Mahommedan) Datto Mohommet Amural Umrah, second 


heir to the Sultanate of Jolo. 


ful of smugglers, and a little act of piracy 
when chance offers goes without mention. 
He is the most perfect of aquatic beings 
and skillful small boat sailor or large 


prau navigator extant. He can no more 
drown than can a fish. There is no record 
of a Moro drowning. He can dive to the 
bottom of the sea at depths from 75 to 
100 feet for the valuable mother of pearl 
shell, and his life is largely at sea from 
infancy. Many of their villages are built 
over the water on the coast. His means 
of transportation for inland visits is by 
the native pony, in size resembling the 
Shetland pony, tho varying in size and 


Natives in the group are a part of the young Prince’s body guard 


while of the latter there are eight grades 
of the straight krises and seven of the 
wavy kinds. Besides, there are six kinds 
of short swords, all formidable and all 
dangerous weapons. He ever wears his 
knife, keeps it polished as bright as steel 
and whetted to a razor’s edge. He wears 
it from custom and for aignity, not for 
ornament but for frequent use, as the 
many scars he wears bear testimony. He 
is a formidable enemy and a suspicious, 
superstitious and uncomfortable sort of a 
fanatical friend. In dealing with him 
it would be best to make up your mind 
what you want, tell him, and after ex- 




















Characteristic Moro group, Central figure is Hadji Alu Baker, High Priest of Moba, Jolo Island. He is sur 
rounded by some of his Moro friends, both sexes 








Moro Group, Seminoos Island. Central figure, with black trousers and white shoes, is Datto (Prince) Fantong, 
a very jolly and cruel chief, He is surrounded by his wives, relatives and friends 
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plaining why it should be done, close the 
discussion. This would show power, 
which is the only thing recognized by the 
Moros. 

All the trouble on the islands is due to 
the collection of fines, or to stealing, 
which is going on continually, and which 
will continue, as the Sultan is either too 
weak or has not sufficient interest in his 
people to stop it. A large majority of 
the people are poor; it is safer for them 
to be so. A Moro on being asked why he 
did not plant hemp, cocoanut trees, cocoa, 
and make a house for himself and his 
children, replied it was not safe to be 
prosperous, for as soon as a man became 
well to do the Sultan or some of the Dat- 
tos would trump up some charges against 
him, and he would be fined more than 
he had; then if his friends would not help 
him pay his fine he and his family would 
be sold as slaves. 

The revenue of the Sultan is derived 
from arbitrary fines; he has no system of 
taxes or rents. 

No trouble has arisen on account of 
slavery, but is liable to occur if there is 
any unauthorized meddling. Slavery is 
recognized by the Koran, so the worst 
people to deal with it would be the reli- 
gious sects. Properly dealt with, I don’t 
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think it will be hard to stop slavery, as 
the owners get very little pecuniary bene- 
fit from it. Compensated emancipa- 
tion would eventually end it. It is more 
a question of the dignity and prestige it 
gives to own some one over whom they 
have absolute control even of life and 
death. The death penalty is seldom ex- 
ercised ; it would be like throwing money 
away, as the slaves can always be sold for 
something. Before any move toward 
freeing slaves is made the right of en- 
slaving people, which is claimed by the 
Sultan and others in power, should be 
curtailed. They claim and exercise the 
right of selling free Mohammedan sub- 
jects as slaves if they cannot pay their 
fines or debts, and as they can always be 
fined slavery is unlimited. 

The natives of the islands are natural 
pirates, the multitude of small islands 
and reefs favoring the profession. These 
piracies are committed against each oth- 
er, or against Chinamen. When boats 
and their crews disappear the natives take 
it as a matter of course—it is only another 
case of piracy. No reports of piracy 
against whites have been received, but 
from evidence found by Captain Cloman 
in the Selungun affair it would appear 
that piracies against Sandakan traders 
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Entrance gate of Jolo City, from the pier, foot of Marine Street 


have been committed recently. I have 
made repeated efforts since to get some 
clue to the whereabouts of the pirates, 
and Secret Service men are out now try- 
ing to locate them. 

It was feared on account of the cattle 
disease that there would be a famine in 
the islands. Notwithstanding the almost 
total loss of cattle, there has been a 
marked increase of cultivated land over 
last year. The natives have commenced 
using ponies for plowing. The following 
articles are raised or gathered on the is- 
lands and exported: Hemp, copra, shells, 
beach demer (sea worm), hides, fruit to 
Sandaken, sharks’ fins, dried fish and 
some cocoa and tortoise shells. For home 
consumption the products are tapioca, 
sweet potatoes, corn, rice, syreh (a leaf 
used to chew with the betel-nut), betel- 
nut, limes, some tobacco, fruits and some 
small vegetables. 

School has been held in a building in- 


side the wall, with an average attendance . 


of thirty-six, nearly the capacity of the 
building. The first week in July the 
building outside the wall will be opened. 
The building inside will be used for girls. 
Attendance will be compulsory between 
certain ages, unless especially excused by 
the officer in charge of schools. One boy 


has been sent here to school from Siassi, 
and some are promised from Maibung. 

Complaints are being received from 
Moros as to unjust treatment from the 
Sultan, Dattos and others in authority, 
and when they complain to the Sultan 
they are fined or can get no redress. I 
have investigated some of these com- 
plaints for my own information and find 
that justice as we understand it is un- 
known. The desire to get money over- 
rides all other considerations. As an ex- 
ample of justice, a Moro lost a carabao 
by theft; he located the thief and com- 
plained to the Sultan, who fined the thief 
$105.00 and confiscated the carabao. 

At the present instant the lower 
classes have more confidence in us, but 
the Sultan and chiefs are obstructive fac- 
tors in all our efforts for the betterment 
of the condition of the Moro people. They 
have no honest desire for American meth- 
ods of honest administration, when the 
whole people will be benefited, unless 
there is some’consideration in it for them. 
They are as overbearing toward their 
people as ever, and do not seem inclined 
to’ change their arbitrary methods or aid 
the people to ‘better themselves. They 
act as if they thought the people were cre- 
ated to be their slaves or for their own 
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Moro woman carrying a bamboo water log and wearing a 
sarong from right shoulder dropping down left side, 
and trousers 


aggrandizement. The lower class seem 
to be as peaceable and as law-abiding as 
they can be under the circumstances. 
Nothing in the way of progress can be 
carried out until the Government takes 
real possession of these islands and says 
what shall and what shall not be done, 
dividing the land up among the people 
and taking away from the chiefs their ab- 
surd and arbitrary powers. 

The Sultan expressed a desire to visit 
the United States on his return from 
Singapore, but stated he was too poor to 


do this at his own expense. I think it 
would be an excellent and paying invest- 
ment for the Government to take him, 
with a party of his principal followers, 
through the United States, so they can 
see and realize what our country is. 

Our relations with the poor, who are 
the great mass of the people, are cordial. 
Nine out of ten of the population of the 
islands would gladly renounce all alle- 
giance to the Sultan and Dattos and swear 
allegiance to the United States. There can 
be no progress until the United States 
takes complete control of the islands. 
Neither the Sultan nor any Datto who is 
in the line of succession to the Sultanate 
can make anything out of the country; 
they are bound up in traditions and an- 
cestor worship, and to do anything their 
grandfathers did not do would be wrong. 
In many things they are inferior to the 
American Indians, and I know of no trait 
in which they are superior. I have tried 
to bring the Sultan and Dattos together, 
but so far without success. The Sultan 
stands on his dignity and quotes errone- 
ously from the Koran as to the duties of 
a Sultan toward his people. So far I can 
find no case in which he lives up to his 
model. 

The poor people are very anxious that 
the rival powers should come together, 
as in case of war they are the ones to suf- 
fer. 
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In Extremis 
By the Late Thomas Driffill 


HEN the face of the dying turns gray, 
And the time has come 


When the soul must wend its way 
To its last long home, 
Who is it bends over the dying 
Of all that are human— 
Last seen by the sufferer helpless lying? 
’Tis the form of a woman. 


Mother, or sister, or wife, 
Or some sweet daughter, 
Nurses the ebbing life, 
Wets the parched lips with water, 
Plies every loving art 
To comfort the one that is going, 
From her own half-broken, aching heart 
A last sad smile bestowing. 


O women of all the lands, 
In the future as in the past, 

To your pitying hearts and tender hands 
We all must come at last; 

We may trifle, neglect, disdain, 
But to you and to none other 

We turn in our sore distress and pain— 
Wife, sister, daughter, mother. 





Literary Aspirants and Magazine Editors 
By a Magazine Editor 


{The author of the following article is a member of the staff of one of the greatest of the American popular 


monthly magazines.—Epiror.] 


HEINDEPENDENThas performed 
important service by publishing, in 
recent numbers, several contribu- 

tions to a discussionconcerning the Liter- 
ary Aspirant. For, irrespective of comic 
papers and thoughtless persons, the ambi- 
tious young novelist, poet, essayist, is to 
be taken seriously. Where would our 
books come from twenty years hence, 
pray, if it were not for the thousands 
of young men and young women all over 
the country who are to-day striving to 
achieve literary success—in other words, 
to learn their trade, to become master 
craftsmen? It is to such ambitious men 
and women—ay, and youths and maid- 
ens—that these words are addressed, by 
one who has seen something of books and 
people, and who is familiar with editorial 
work. May he speak a few words to 
those Literary Aspirants who are discour- 
aged over seeming rebuffs? It is hardly 
necessary to ask the question. Surely 
the reply will be a kindly “Yes.” So 
let us proceed directly to the heart of the 
matter, and try to ascertain wherein lies 
the trouble of which so many complain. 
And like an honest medical man let us 
diagnose the case unsparingly, but with 
all possible sympathy, and try to suggest 
a remedy. 

The most curious hallucination existing 
in the minds of some who have written 
to THE INDEPENDENT concerning the Lit- 
erary Aspirant is that the great maga- 
zines are prejudiced against unknown 
writers, and virtually give a hearing only 
to famous authors. There never was a 
more mistaken idea since the time when 
university professors believed the earth 
to be flat. To those who know something 
of the workings of editorial offices of the 
great magazines it is well nigh incom- 
prehensible that such belief can exist— 
but it does, and some of the communica- 
tions to THE INDEPENDENT prove it. The 
absolute, definite, undeniable fact is, 
however, that every great magazine in 
the English language—and particularly 
in America—is spending thousands of 


dollars each year for the simple purpose 
of finding new writers. Furthermore, 
when a young writer of real ability is dis- 
covered there is more editorial rejoicing 
than he or she is likely to imagine. 

The publishing of magazines and 
books is a business, a commercial under- 
taking, the purpose of which is to make 
money. To be sure, the publishing busi- 
ness differs from many others in that it 
is, and ought to be, and ever will be al- 
lied with literary art. Nevertheless, it is 
a business, and this fact is one of the 
most important which must be borne in 
mind by the Literary Aspirant. Conse- 
quently it is a waste of time for him to 
send MSS. to any particular magazine 
without ascertaining what kind of mate- 
rial it needs. For example, there would 
be no use in submitting love stories to a 


philosophical journal, or to a review 


in which fiction has no place. Likewise 
is it useless for the young writer to offer 
a magazine publishing only the highest 
and best of literature such articles, sto- 
ries, and verse as are acceptable to the 
lower grade periodicals. The dealer in 
rare paintings would promptly refuse to 
expose for sale cheap chromos, or daubs 
in water color. He has no place for 
them. His customers would refuse to 
purchase the amateurish pictures if he 
displayed them, and before long they 
would leave him and give their patronage 
to others who maintained reputation for 
dealing only in the best works of art 
procurable. Of course, there are hun- 
dreds and thousands of shops which deal 
in chromos and daubs, but they are very 
different from the other kind; and while 
their customersare vastly greater in num- 
ber, yet they are of a different class. Im- 
agine, if possible, an unskilled butcher’s 
boy confidently sending to a Fifth Ave- 
nue gallery a crude sketch, and then get- 
ting indignant when it is returned to 
him, possibly with charges prepaid, cer- 
tainly accompanied by a note written 
most kindly and sincerely. Now stretch 
the imagination further if you can, and 
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try to conceive of the butcher’s boy 
brooding over the affair and waxing 
wroth until, after a dozen such experi- 
ences, he bursts into print with a protest 
that reputable art dealers are surrounded 
by a ring of favorites, that they will not 
give a hearing to painters of real talent 
who are unknown, that there is no use in 
trying to achieve success in art, and so 
on, and so on! 

My dear Literary Aspirant, isn’t such 
a state of affairs well nigh unimaginable? 
Yet how does it differ from that which 
obtains among certain disappointed writ- 
ers who are unwise enough to complain 
in public prints about a stituation of 
which they know next to nothing? 

Let us consider the matter from an- 
other point of view. The editors of the 
several great magazines are men who 
have devoted their lives to the work of 
“conducting the orchestra of quills” 
which each month fills their pages and 
appeals in different ways to the va- 
rying tastes of a multitude of readers 
scattered all over the world. These men, 
the editors, know just what they want, 
and just what they do not want. Some 
stories, articles, poems, which would be 
acceptable to Scribner's or the Aflantic, 
could not be used in Harper's or the Cen- 
tury; and vice versa. It is impossible 
for each Literary Aspirant to call upon 
the magazine editors and ask what they 
need in the way of MSS.; but it is feasi- 
ble for the young writer to examine the 


various magazines, month after month, 


and thus learn in a general way what 
kind of articles and stories are published. 
By doing this he will understand some- 
thing of the peculiar field each periodical 
occupies, and be in position to take the 
next step. When he has a story written 
he should think it over in a cold-blooded 
manner, as if not he but a stranger were 
the author, and ask himself, “Is this 
especially suited to Harper’s, or the Cen- 
tury, or Scribner's, or McClure’s, or the 
Ledger, or the Ailantic?” And upon 
reaching a decision he could send it on its 
journey. Ifthe Aspirant has in contempla- 
tionanessay, criticism, descriptive article, 
travel paper or any other MS. except fic- 
tion or verse, he should select the maga- 
zine which prints matter of the kind, and 
write a brief, comprehensive note to the 
editor, inquiring whether he would care 
especially to see an article on such and 
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such a topic, and if so, about how long it 
should be to best suit his purposes. He 
alsoshould mention photographic or other 
illustrative material that he may have. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the As- 
pirant would do well to await an encour- 
aging reply before he commences to write 
the article. By doing so he will save a 
great deal of time and labor and many 
postage stamps, and incidentally lighten 
the burden in the editorial office. If this 
simple, common sense rule were fol- 
lowed, there would be fewer MSS. de- 
clined, and fewer disappointed young 
authors; and this notwithstanding the 
fact that at least eighty per cent. of the 
unsolicited MSS. which come to a great 
magazine. consists of fiction and verse. 
At present there is a demand for good 
special articles, especially on American 
topics, which it is exceedingly hard to 
supply. Articles concerning places, peo- 
ple, and events in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and the South Seas are easy to secure; 
but when it comes to articles distinctive- 
ly American—that is where the magazine 
editor feels most keenly the lack of good 
material. 

Let us visit the editorial office of some 
of the great illustrated magazines and see 
what the chances are so far as the Liter- 
ary Aspirant is concerned. Routine work 
and details vary, of course, but a general 
view of the field may readily be taken. 
First of all, we need to glance at the 
magazines themselves, and for sake of 
example we may select the largest, the 
ones which have the most space for arti- 
cles and stories. We will find that this 
type of periodical usually has 160 pages, 
of which from 8 to 17 at the end are 
given over to regular departments. Then 
it devotes, on an average, say 40 pages 
to serials, and about 30 to illustrations, 
making a total of not far from 82 pages; 
which would leave some 78 open for all 
other contributions of whatever nature; 
and considerable of this space may be as- 
signed to articles, stories, essays, poems, 
etc., written by men and women distin- 
guished for their work in various fields 
of authorship and scientific research. 
Right here the Literary Aspirant feels 
like balking. 

“T told you so!” he cries. “ Even you 
admit that famous writers have first 
claim on magazine space!” But the As- 
pirant is mistaken. Not great writers, 
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but great writing, has the claim, which is 
a very different thing. “ The Man With- 
out a Country ” commanded world-wide 
attention not because its author was dis- 
tinguished, but because it was a great 
story. When Elizabeth Stuart Phelps was 
a girl in her teens, living in a sleepy little 
New England village, she produced 
“ The Gates Ajar.” Is even a complain- 
ing Literary Aspirant so utterly foolish 
as to think that book swept the country 
like wildfire because its author was a 
famous personage? But after it was 
published and Miss Phelps was a distin- 
guished writer she continued to com- 
mand place in magazines by the excel- 
lence of her work. Let us allot, then, 
some of the remaining eighty pages to 
contributions so important in themselves 
that the editor had to arrange for them 
months, perhaps years, in advance, and 
we have space remaining for some ten 
unsolicited MSS., or about one-half the 
contents of each number of the magazine. 
Of course, it is impossible to say that 
each number of the great magazines has 
its space so divided; but something at 
least approaching an average may be 
reached this way. Now, let us take an- 
other step, and say that of twenty-five 
titles in each number a dozen are unso- 
licited, so that in the course of the year 
the periodical is able to publish about 150 
contributions from new writers. Most 
of the great magazines purchase much 
more MS. than they possibly find room 
for later on, because they are always on 
the lookout for good material by un- 
known authors, and always hope to use 
it. Granting, then, that some 150 un- 
solicited MSS. may be accepted and used 
each year, we come to the next point. 
How many are submitted to the type of 
magazine under consideration? To say 
that the editor receives 15,000 per an- 
num would be to understate rather than 
exaggerate the number. About one-half 
is verse, forty’ per cent. stories, and ten 
per cent. essays, descriptive articles, his- 
torical sketches, and travel papers. And 
where do they come from? Everywhere 
in the world. 

To sum the matter in a nutshell, there 
are some scores of thousands of people— 
perhaps a hundred thousand—scattered 
all over the country who occasionally 
submit MSS. to the various periodicals. 
An experienced literary man recently es- 
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timated the number of amateur verse- 
makers in the United States at two hun- 
dred thousand, but this is not a conserva- 
tive estimate. The army of contributors 
includes a few who will some day step 
from the untrained mass of volunteers 
and enter the ranks of professional lit- 
erary workers. But most of them will 
remain lawyers, merchants, butchers, 
grocers, dressmakers, teachers, and per- 
sons employed in other capacities. They, 
like the Government clerks at Washing- 
ton, “ write’? because of more or less 
leisure time. When unsolicited MSS. 
from Manila dropped into the magazine 
officers like flakes in a flurry of snow, 
some months ago, the editors had abun- 
dant proof that military activity in the 
Philippines was growing less. Why? 
Because the privates and troopers had 
time to sit down and concoct wild, im- 
possible yarns, and doggerel about the 
insurrection. These were written, usu- 
ally in pencil, upon both sides of sheets 
of paper; and the authors showed 
haughty disdain for rules of grammar 
and orthography. Yet the infantrymen 
and troopers and artillerymen sent their 
stories and verses to the greatest maga- 
zines in the world, with a confidence sim- 
ply sublime. Possibly they are among 
the disappointed Literary Aspirants who 
indorse recent complaining articles in 
THE INDEPENDENT. It would be inter- 
esting to know what one of those soldiers 
would think were an editor, absolutely in- 
experienced in the profession of arms, to 
send the Secretary of War a plan of 
campaign, expecting him to accept it, pay 
for it, and put it in operation. The sol- 
dier would doubtless deem the editor 
crazy, especially if, after the Secretary of 
War had returned his plan with a polite 
note, he should write indignant protests 
to the papers because it failed of accept- 
ance. 

There are not many singers in country 
church choirs so foolish as to offer their 
services to the director of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company until they have spent 
years and years in hard study and train- 
ing under competent masters. Yet there 
are ten thousand who unhesitatingly sub- 
mit MSS. to the great magazines and are 
disappointed at having them returned. In 
short, the principal trouble with the Lit- 
erary Aspirant is that he does not take 
his work seriously. He makes of writing 
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a secondary issue. Day after day he is a 
bookkeeper, a salesman, a teacher, a 
young lawyer, or a physician, giving his 
best time and thought and energies to 
such regular employment. When he can 
spend a few hours at more or less regular 
intervals he turns author for the moment ; 
and then wonders at his lack of success. 
There would be far fewer disappointed 
young men, and young women if those 
ambitious for a literary career could once 
comprehend that there is no work in the 
world demanding more thorough prepa- 
ration and constant practice; wider read- 
ing of books and observation of people; 
closer study of currents political, socio- 
logical, commercial, physiological, psy- 
chological and other, which are blended in 
what. we term life—the association of 
men and ideas and action. Instead of 
considering the question for a term of 
years, the Aspirant too often decides 
upon a “literary career” because his 
family think him a genius, or because he 
has written and had accepted one or two 
little stories or poems, or for some equal- 
ly silly reason. That is why the great 


magazines receive fourteen to twenty 


thousand unsolicited MSS. every year, 
and have to decline almost all of them. 
And yet editors spend thousands of dol- 
lars per annum in having this mass of 
copy read by trained eyes, in the hope 
that once in a hundred times a new writer 
will be found, or at least a writer with 
something new to say. Not infrequent- 
ly a MS. is received which contains in- 
formation interesting in itself, but so 
constructed as to be impossible of pub- 
lication. The editor, desiring for his 
readers all the riches he can lay his hands 
on, is likely in such a case to pay the con- 
tributor for his idea or information, with 
the understanding that the magazine, at 
its own expense, may have the article re- 
written and put in presentable shape. 

It is a strange fact that many contrib- 
utors, especially new ones and others 
who have achieved but a first success, are 
indignant when they find that the editor 
has fulfilled his duties by editing their 
MSS., by cutting out of a short story all 
superfluous matter which would impede 
the action, by changes here and there 
which highten the dramatic intensity of 
situations, and by other improvement. 
These young people should remember 
that even distinguished authors of long 
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experience may undergo the same treat- 
ment; and usually the more experienced 
the author the more apt is he to acquiesce 
in such intelligent editing. Furthermore, 
the young writers should remember that 
the actual editor of each magazine must 
be the sole judge of that which shall ap- 
pear in his pages. 

If any one imagines that it is light, 
easy work to conduct a great magazine, 
he should consider the fact that every 
thirty days it goes regularly into two or 
three hundred thousand homes, where it 
is read by a million or more people, old 
and young, holding all sorts of opinions 
as to life, politics, marriage, love affairs, 
religion, politics, science, and what not. 
Think of a situation where a man should 
visit these homes once a month, year in 
and year out, and deliver illustrated lec- 
tures on every conceivable subject to 
parents and children and, grand parents 
—and you may grasp something of the 
tremendous weight of responsibility 
which is borne by those who select and 
plan and lay before you the leading popu- 
lar periodicals. Is it any wonder that 
the editors scrutinize each MS. before 
accepting it, and examine it from every 
possible viewpoint? And _ considering 
the efforts put forth by each magazine to 
increase its circulation in its chosen field, 
and consequent financial profit, is it any 
wonder that the editors strain every nerve 
in the effort to secure the very best of 
literature by unknown as well as by dis- 
tinguished authors? And here, again, 
comes in the question of the unknown 
writer. You may accept it as a fact upon 
the word of one who knows what he is 
saying that if to-day you send a great 
poem or a brilliant story to any one of the 
leading magazines it will have twenty 
times as cordial a welcome as if it were 
secured from the most famous author in 
the language. Why? Simply because a 
great poem or a brilliant story by a 
wholly unknown writer reveals a new 
star to the world. It commands instant at- 
tention and adds immeasurably to the 
magazine’s prestige. And let another 
fact sink deep into your mind. If you 
have a great poem or a brilliant story 
published in even a comparatively unim- 
portant periodical, you need not fear that 
it will go unnoticed. On the contrary, it 
will be brought to the consideration of all 
the magazine editors in the country by 
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members of the staffs who are paid sala- 
ries simply for the work of discovering 
new authors in other publications. And 
you will be surprised to see how soon you 
receive invitations to contribute else- 
where. 

The disputed question as to whether un- 
solicited MSS. are examined by the great 
magazines is almost too absurd to merit 
consideration. But for the sake of doubt- 
ing Literary Aspirants let it be said em- 
phatically that no well conducted period- 
ical ever returns a MS. without sufficient 
examination to prove its unavailability. 
The very drudgery of wading through 
miles and miles of utteriy useless MSS. is 
what has caused more than one, yes, more 
than a score, of lighly distinguished liter- 
ary men to resign editorial positions. And 
the editor who failed to have unsolicited 
MSS. examined would very quickly be 
asked for his resignation. As to rivalry 
among distinguished authors, as to the 
nonsensical idea of a “ ring ” whose pur- 
pose is to discourage new talent, perhaps 
a single incident may enlighten the sus- 
picious. While this rambling paper was 
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in course of preparation—yesterday 
morning, to be exact—the writer was 
walking through the Grand Central Rail- 
road Station in New York chatting with 
the editor of a literary magazine, when 
one of the oldest and most widely recog- 
nized American poets came hurrying up, 
and asked the editor if he had read a 
story by a new man in a recent number of 
a ten-cent periodical. 

“Yes,” said the editor, ‘ 
to find out who he is.” 

“Come along, then,” said. the poet, 
starting toward Fourth Avenue, “and 
I'll walk down to your office with you. 
As soon as I had read that story I made 
inquiries, and I find it is practically a first 
attempt. . The young man has done a fine 
thing, and I’m delighted to be able to tell 
you about him!” 

And off they went, the editor listening 
attentively, and the dear, generous- 
hearted poet full of enthusiasm at helping 
a worthy -new author on his way to suc- 
cess. They made a pretty picture—and 
one which was significant. 


‘and I intend 


The Housing of the Poor 


By the Rev. G. L McNutt 


(Mr. McNutt, who resigned charge of his church in Indianapolis two years ago to investigate the conditions of 
the lower classes and who has in the meantime worked asa laborer in different cities in the country, has recently 
lived three months in a New York tenement house,—Eprror.| 


T is scarcely necessary to refer to the 
fact that the home life, if it can be 
called such, of the tenement classes 

in our great cities is largely responsible 
for the development of crime in various 
forms and for the low moral standard 
which prevails. Philanthropists general- 
ly admit this to be so, yet it seems to me 
that we have scarcely made a beginning 
in plans for the betterment of this branch 
of our population. The Mills Hotel in 
New York is a step in the right direction, 
but we must go further. As I look at 
it, our great cities, so to speak, are in 
pawn, and we must reclaim them by 
throwing entirely new _ surroundings 
about these people, placing them in 
homes that are homes and creating a 
physical condition which will enable them 
to withstand the craving for drink and 
the temptation to evil in other forms. 


We must consider that with the labor- 
ing man and laboring woman in such 
cities as New York time is very precious. 
If we are to provide sources of pleasure 
and amusement they must be where the 
people can reach them immediately. It 
is idle to expect they will attend religious 
services if conducted on the system which 
is prevalent. The squalor of their sur- 
roundings breeds a hopelessness which 
renders most of the efforts of workers 
for their elevation futile. 

It is useless to attempt to separate the 
families by locating them in settlements 
in the suburbs. Whatever steps are 
taken must be in the nature of improve- 
ments in the localities where they are 
now living. As a result of my experi- 
ence I have formulated a theory which 
I believe might be a step forward in soly- 
ing this problem. Briefly outlined it is 
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this: Build a tenement or apartment 
house—call it whatever you please— 
twelve, fifteen or even eighteen stories 
high, for it can be constructed practical- 
ly fireproof. It is unnecessary to say 
that such a building can accommodate a 
thousand people or more without being 
overcrowded in the suites of rooms which 
can be arranged. Of course, water and 
gas can be carried to each floor, and, if 
necessary, it can be heated by steam dur- 
ing the proper season. Elevators can be 
provided, thus making the upper floors 
as accessible as those nearer the street 
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and really more desirable, as the occu- 
pants get the benefit of more air and 
light. Too much of these elements can- 
not be provided, for they are essentials 
to health, whether in city or country. 
While each family can have facilities for 
doing its own cooking, a part of the 
building can be devoted to a _ general 
laundry, with the necessary tubs, hot and 
cold water, etc., at a far lower cost than 
if each family does its own washing. If 
necessary a restaurant could be pro- 
vided where plain and healthful food 
can be secured at a minimum cost. 

In connection with the building I 
would devote possibly one of the upper 
floors to a hall to be used for religious 
services on Sundays, where every occu- 


pant of the building and any one else 
who desires to attend could feel they 
were free to enjoy this privilege, the idea 
being to make the meetings undenomi- 
national and of a broad character, with 
= music. The hall could also be used 
or lectures, concerts and other amuse- 
ments for the benefit of the tenants. The 
top of the building could easily be con- 
verted into a sort of roof-garden for 
grown people and play ground for the 
children. Instead of dragging the little 
ones a mile to some park or other pleas- 
ure ground, here they could have it at 
home, sheltered from the sun by awn- 
ings, yet getting the benefit of the air, 
which at this altitude would be fresh 
and pure. Another feature would be a 
kindergarten. 

I believe that such a building could be 
constructed and rented at a price low 
enough to allow families residing in even 
poorer grade of tenements in New York 
City to secure a suite of rooms. It is 
unnecessary to speak of the economizing 
of heat, light and labor which would be 
the outcome of such a system. An op- 
portunity would also be given some of 
our wealthy philanthropists to construct 
the building and endow it, so to speak, 
by providing a fund, the interest of 
which could be used to pay for amuse- 
ments, cost of keeping the hall, laundry 
and other public apartments in proper 
condition. Again, an endowment fund 
could be provided, the interest of which 
could be used in paying all expenses 
above the rental receipts. By this meth- 
od rents could be reduced to such a figure 
that tenants could avail themselves of 
the privileges of the building, paying 
what they were able and yet not feeling 
that they were paupers. 

There is no reason why tenements can- 
not be constructed as high as many of 
the modern office buildings and the occu- 
pants get the benefit of the light and air. 
The elevator system would obviate the 
necessity for climbing a single flight of 
stairs, where thousands of families are 
now obliged to go up and down five or 
six flights possibly four times daily, if 
not more. With a superintendent in 
charge who understands his business, the 
sanitary conditions could be made equal 
to if not better than those in any modern 
home. The children would have an op- 


portunity to develop physically as well 
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as mentally and not degenerate into the 
human wrecks which so frequently are 
the result of life in the city slums. The 
improved surroundings to my mind 
would form a continual up-lifting influ- 
ence, encouraging rather than discourag- 
ing. If a man is satisfied with his home 
life he is far more susceptible to religious 
instruction than when every influence 
tends to drag him down and brutalize 
him. 
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The benefit of such a system to the 
city and State is obvious, for its tendency 
would be to broaden out even the most 
ordinary human being. One of the great 
sources of labor troubles in this country 
is discontent with:home life. With asso- 
ciations that make life worth living for 
not only the workman but his wife and 
children, one of the causes of anarchy 
would be removed and much injury to 
our industries be avoided. 


The Russian Police and Political Assassination 
By J. A. Hourwich 


{Mr. Hourwich is a Russian by birth, but has lived in this country for several years. 


He has had a legal 


training and is now employed in the Treasury Department at Washington, He corresponds with several foreign 
papers and keeps in the closest touch with Russian affairs.—Epiror.] 


F all modern nations Russia has 
waged the most relentless war 
upon plots at political assassina- 

tion and upon all forms of revolutionary 
propaganda as well. The efforts of the 
police have been much facilitated by the 
general condition of the country. There 
are few large cities in Russia, about six- 
sevenths of the population living in small 
rural settlements, where every stranger 
immediately attracts public notice. The 
great majority of the people are illiterate 
even up to this day, and therefore im- 
mune against the influence of revolu- 
tionary literature. The industrial devel- 
_ opment of Russia is hardly a quarter of 
a century old, and was at its beginning 
during the acute period of sevolutionary 
terrorism which culminated in the assas- 
sination of Emperor Alexander II. There 
is little advertising done, so little printing 
is required; few traveling salesmen or 
agents are employed; canvassing is little 
known. Railway trains run at an aver- 
age speed of twenty miles per hour. Most 
of the streets in large cities look deserted 
and sleepy. Even St. Petersburg is no 
exception; the capital of the country, 
with a population of more than 1,200,000, 
has as yet no electric cars and very few 
horse cars. . 

Under such conditions police supervi- 
sion over suspicious characters is com- 
paratively easy; yet, in order that none 
might escape, a general system of super- 


vision is carried out with unwavering 
consistency, covering the doings of every 
citizen and denizen of the empire. 

No meetings of private citizens for any 
purpose are permitted; the privilege of 
holding meetings is granted only to char- 
tered corporations or associations. All 
crowds, except in places of amusement or 
worship, are dispersed by the police. No 
premises can be hired for the purpose of 
holding a meeting without a permit from 
the police. In St. Petersburg and some 
of the larger cities, one desiring to enter- 
tain a company of friends at his house 
must first procure a permit from the po- 
lice; a most searching examination is 
made in every case, and permission is re- 
fused to persons of a suspicious charac- 
ter. 

Of course, no public ball, entertain- 
ment, theatrical performance, etc., is al- 
lowed without a permit, and the police 
have at all times free access to the hall. 
In all theatres free seats are provided 
for police officers. 

No society, club or association for any 
purpose may be organized without a 
charter; the most rigid scrutiny is exer- 
cised before one is granted; as a result, 
very few clubs or associations of any 
kind have been authorized. Trades 
unions are prohibited. It goes without 
saying that the police have free access to 
all meetings of organized bodies. 

No church or other place of worship 
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may be founded without permission from | 


the police; church meetings are subject 
to the same supervision as all other meet- 
ings. 

No one is permitted to open a school 
for children or adults without permission 
from the Minister of Public Instruction; 
the applicant must present a certificate of 
good moral character from the local po- 
lice, and even then permission is often 
refused. 

Thus all meetings for any purpose are 
under the strict control of the police. As 
there is naturally, under the circum- 
stances, scant demand for meeting places, 
there are very few halls even in large 
cities, and none at all in cities of the sec- 
ond class, which makes the enforcement 
of the law very easy. 

Next comes the printing press. All 
periodical publications are subject to 
press censorship. No publication may 
be started without a license from the 
General Board of Press Censorship ; such 
is granted only after careful inquiry by 
the police into the antecedents of the ap- 
plicant ; a license may be refused in the 
discretion of the board. There is a Gov- 
ernment inspector in every printing 


shop where a periodical publication is 
printed ; as soon as any issue is ready, it 
is locked up by the inspector in a separate 
room and is only released upon presenta- 
tion of a special permit from the censor 


for that particular issue. With all that, 
the censor is fallible and may in haste 
overlook some obnoxious passage. For 
such cases penalties are provided against 
the publication—viz., prohibition of the 
sale of single copies, prohibition of inser- 
tion of advertising matter, and suspen- 
sion of the publication, temporary or 
final. All these penalties are imposed in 
the discretion of the board or by Cabinet 
order. Against such orders there is no 
appeal. 

A’s no censors are stationed in smaller 
cities and towns, publications are very 
sparingly licensed in such places; where 
a newspaper is censored at a distance of 
a few hundred miles from its place of 
publication, none but a weekly paper is 
possible, of course, and those are little 
patronized, since they cannot compete 
with the daily papers published in the 
larger centers. As a result, there is prac- 
tically no local press in the country dis- 
tricts. 
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Similar regulations are provided for 
the printing of books and pamphlets. 
Even circulars, programs, advertisements 
and posters of any nature must be cen- 
sored, the duties of censorship in such 
cases devolving upon the chief of police. 

To insure compliance with the law, no 
one is allowed to open a printing shop 
without a license, which is issued only to 
persons whose character is approved by 
the police. No licenses, however, are 
granted in smaller cities or towns where 
the police force is inadequate for effective 
supervision; there are many cities with 
10,000 population and over without a 
single printing office. Rigid supervision 
is exercised over all persons employed in 
the printing trade ; no person notoriously 
of a suspicious character is permitted to 
work in a printing office. 

To prevent the establishment of secret 
printing shops, all type foundries, print- 
ing press factories, etc., are likewise sub- 
ject to a system of supervision. No type 
can be sold to any person without a spe- 
cial permit. At every foundry and in 
every printing shop special books are 
kept wherein must be entered the name 
and address of the purchaser or vender 
(as the case may be), the quantity and 
description of the type, etc.; the foun- 
dries and shops are from time to time in- 
spected, and the entries must agree and 
tally with the actual contents. 

Mimeographs, hectographs, even type- 
writing machines, are subject tothe same 
rigid supervision. It goes without say- 
ing that all publications, as well as all 
type and machinery of the printing trade, 
are covered by similar regulations. 

As there might be leakage somewhere, 
even with all these precautions, a further 
check to the spread of revolutionary pub- 
lications is found in the fact that they 
are practically denied the use of the mails. 
Secrecy of private correspondence is not 
recognized by the postal authorities in 
Russia; letters of unusual weight may be 
opened, and should they contain prohibit- 
ed publications the person to whom they 
are addressed is liable to arrest and im- 
prisonment. 

All these regulations are directed 
against mere revolutionary propaganda. 
Equally stringent measures are adopted, 
of course, to prevent acts of terrorism. 
The sale of explosives is subject to strict 
supervision, It was even attempted to 
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regulate the sale of firearms, but was not 
found feasible, and the effort was aban- 
doned. 

All these regulations imply an effective 
method of identification of all citizens. 
This is provided by the passport system. 
Every one must have a passport. Land- 
lords and hotel keepers are made to en- 
force this regulation, under severe pen- 
alties for sheltering any person without 
a passport. Any person suspected of be- 
ing a dangerous character may be arrest- 
ed and deported to Siberia for a term 
of years without the formality of a trial. 

In 1879, after the first attempt against 
the life of Czar Alexander II, a duty was 
imposed upon the owners of every tene- 
ment or apartment ‘house to station a 
watchman for police duty, day and night, 
at every entrance to the house. The reg- 
ulation was continued in force for a num- 
ber of years. 

Surely, more could not be done to pre- 
vent the perpetration of attempts upon 
the lives of the Czar and high Govern- 
ment officials and to check the spread of 
revolutionary doctrines. 

And what are the results? Between 
February 5, 1878, when a young woman 
shot and wounded the chief of police of 
St. Petersburg, and March 13, 1881,when 
Czar Alexander II was killed in open 
daylight on the street, surrounded by his 
guards, three of his Government officials 
were assassinated, including the chief of 
the secret service of the empire, besides a 
few detectives, without mentioning a 
number of attempts that failed. 

No quarter was given to the terrorists 
when caught. More than fifty men and 
one woman were executed within a few 
years, a large number were sentenced to 
life terms at hard labor in Siberia. Yet 
this had no deterrent effect upon their 
fellow-conspirators, and two more of the 
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highest officials of the Government were 
assassinated before the organization of 
the terrorists was ultimately broken up 
in 1884. But even after the destruction 
of the organization plots against the life 
of the Czar by small terroristic groups 
were discovered from time to time, and 
in 1887 an imperial train was blown up, 
notwithstanding the tracks were lined 
with soldiers on either side. The Czar 
and the Imperial family miraculously 
escaped with slight injuries. 

The effort to stamp out revolutionary 
propaganda has utterly failed. The po- 
lice censuses have, within a generation, 
included, at the most conservative esti- 
mate, ten thousand suspects. All such 
persons were made harmless by deporta- 
tion to the remotest corners of the empire. 
Yet, after a police experience of a cen- 
tury, there is to-day hardly a city of im- 
portance without a secret press, from 
which thousands of copies of clandestine 
newspapers, pamphlets and leaflets are 
issued for circulation among trusted peo- 
ple. What deserves particular notice is, 
moreover, the fact that all the leading 
terrorists had long before their capture 
been marked as suspects. Still they suc- 
cessfully eluded for years the vigilance 
of the police; one even managed, under 
an assumed name and with a forged pass- 
port, to secure a carpenter’s job in the im- 
perial palace. He improved the oppor- 
tunity to lay a mine under the imperial 
dining-room and left unnoticed just be- 
fore it exploded. 

The fear of punishment has kept from 
contact with the enemies of the Govern- 
ment the timid, consequently the harm- 
less. It required, however, but a handful 
of men and women defying imprisonment 
and death to keep all. powers of govern- 
ment in anxiety for a decade by plots of 
assassination. 

Wasuincrton, D. C. 





Anarchy in Its Birthplace 


By Salvatore Cortesi 


HE infamous and shameful outrage 
which, on September 6th, threw 
all America into grief and con- 

sternation, was perhaps heard by no other 
European country with such sincere sor- 
row as by Italy, who only thirteen months 
before had lost her beloved King in a 
similar manner. 

Italy is the land most productive of 
anarchists. The peninsula has had dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years the unen- 
viable distinction of providing most of 
the instruments for so-called political 
crimes. Up to the last quarter of a cen- 
tury anarchy did not exist in Italy—there 
was merely a strong and well organized 
body of desperate and bloody revolution- 
ists known as the “ Internationalists,” 
founded and led by the Russian Bakoun- 
ine. From the remnants of the dis- 
banded internationalists rose the anarch- 
ists, at first composed principally of men 
who, from a series of circumstances, 
which we will examine later, were fero- 
cious against all organized society, which 
they believed to be the cause of all their 
misfortunes. There is always a consid- 
erable number of this class in every na- 
tion, and they always attract to them- 
selves those youths who are naturally 
carried off their feet by what promises to 
be a life of adventure and risk. These 
throw themselves into the arms of the ex- 
tremest party, without even asking or 
understanding its theories, or without 
any notion of its ultimate object. What 
they want is to be with the most advanced 
of the advanced, always hoping that the 
time will come in which they- will at last 
be able to satisfy their thirst for the de- 
struction of the existing state of things. 
Before the unity of Italy they were con- 
spirators belonging to the most audacious 
secret societies, and when the whole coun- 
try accepted the Savoy monarchy they 
became Republicans, as a republic rep- 
resented, in their eyes, the most advanced 
expression of revolution. Later they 
turned internationalists, and now they 
have become anarchists, tho ready to join 
to-morrow any other party which will 
furnish a more violent creed. 
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It. has never been possible to ascer- 
tain whether Giovanni Passanante, who 
tried to murder King Humbert a few 
months after his ascension to the throne, 
belonged to the internationalists, but it 
may be considered sure that the interna- 
tional propaganda influenced his crim- 
inal purpose. During the demonstra- 
tions of rejoicing over the escape of the 
King, who was only slightly wounded, 
the internationalists provoked disorders, 
and at Florence threw bombs amid the 
crowd, killing and wounding several peo- © 
ple. To have an idea of the progress that 
this dangerous association made, it will 
be enough to remember that Signor Zan- 
ardelli (now Premier), then Minister of 
Home Affairs, declared in the Chamber 
that there were 237 internationalist clubs, 
a statement which created such an im- 
pression that the Cabinet was over- 
thrown. 

The serious “work” of Italian an- 
archy, began with the murder of Presi- 
dent Sadi Carnot by Sante Caserio, in 
1894. The success of this first “ opera- 
tion” evidently encouraged other an- 
archists, for their crimes followed each 
other closely. Lega fired at Crispi, Ac- 
ciarito tried to stab King Humbert, An- 
giolillo shot dead the Spanish Premier, 
Canovas del Castillo, Lucheni assassin- 
ated the Empress of Austria, and Bresci 
killed King Humbert. A most remark- 
able feature of this long and atrocious 
list is that not one of the murderers com- 
mitted their crimes before having been 
and lived abroad, where the germs of 
what is called “ individualistic ” anarchy 
are imbibed. This might, perhaps, be 
sufficient to prove that the Italians, im- 
pulsive by nature, and sanguinary by he- 
redity when left to themselves, are not 
capable of cold-blooded crimes, which 
must be instigated by abler “ compan- 
ions” abroad. The consequence is, at 
any rate, that Italy, notwithstanding the 
kind-heartedness and gentleness of her 


‘inhabitants, to whom any premeditated 


violence is repugnant, furnishes the arms 
which execute the criminal plans con- 
ceived by others. The apparent contra- 
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diction between the gentleness of the Ital- 
ian people and the high rate of bloody 
crimes in the peninsula is explained by 
the factthat human life is held much more 
cheaply there than in other civilized 
countries. To Italians of a certain class 
it is not a heinous crime to commit mur- 
der for righteous revenge, or for the lib- 


eration of the oppressed, or of any other ° 


cause which appears noble and generous. 

Murders, most of which in the minds 
of those who commit them have this 
character, are perpetrated to the amazing 
number of 4,000 a year, an average of 
over 10 a day. This rate is four times 
as great as it is in Prussia, five times as 
great as in France and Switzerland, and 
sixteen times as great as in England—and 
this, without taking into consideration 
the wounded, which average from 80,000 
to 90,000 or more a year, as there is 
among a large part of the people the 
rooted custom of concealing from the 
law injuries received, and the name of the 
offender, in order that they may take pri- 
vate revenge. There was a time in which 
Italian and dagger were synonymous 
terms, and even to-day the knife is the 
inseparable companion of the lower 
classes. Murder with this weapon had 
lately so increased that a league against 
the carrying of the knife has been started, 
tho up to the present time with no prac- 
tical result. 

Another reason which makes the Ital- 
ian a recruit of anarchy is his hereditary 
leaning toward secret societies, of which 
there are still two shameful, but so far 
irradicable examples, the Camorra in 
Southern Italy, and the Mafia in Sicily. 
When to such elements are added the ex- 
citing influence of the writings of Réclus, 
Krapotkin, Stepniak, Proudhon, Jules 
Guesde, Jean Grave, Emma Goldman, 
etc., it is like dropping oil on the fire. 
Any one can, have an idea of the effect 
which these writings have on already de- 
generated minds by reading, for exam- 
ple, one of the most mild paragraphs of 
Adolfe Ratte, the anarchist poet, which 
runs as follows: 


“La volonté! c’est la que réside le secret de 
cette liberté intérieure qu’il doit acquérir: la 
volonté, la plus haute des fonctions humaines, 
car elle est la résultante de tous les besoins et 
de -toutes les fonctions, Vintegrale volonté, do- 
maine de Vévolution future telle que nous, 
libertaires daujourd’hui, nous pouvons le 
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pressentir, la volonté grace & qui VPhomme sera 
enfin un dieu. 


This, of course, is the poetical form of 
propaganda, but the prosaic and more 
widely understood and diffused form in 
Italy speaks of 

“Laws which must disappear, and society, 
resting on principles of oppression which must 
expect acts of violence and revolution ... 
and when the situation is too strained and the 
state of mind is in advance of the existing 
social order, there must be an immediate so- 
lution.” 

“ Immediate solution,” of course, means 
bombs, revolvers, daggers, just as “ dis- 
placement of property ” means stealing. 

Of course these are the doctrines of 
the “ individualist” anarchists, whose 
program is entirely centered in action— 
that is, violence—with which they want 
to frighten and terrorize the ruling 
classes so as to oblige them to cede from 
fear what they never will from love. All 
absorbed in the desire of upsetting the 
existing order of things, they practically 
renounce all forms of well determined 
propaganda, and will hear nothing of 
party organization, of newspapers, of 
meetings, of strikes, etc. They limit 
themselves to the intermittent publica- 
tion of some journals, the titles of which 
—Cyclone, Poignard, Dynamite, The 
Bomb—are enough to characterize the 
methods of their promoters. This is the 
school of Herny, Ravachol and Vaillant, 
which has in Italy its greatest champion 
in Pini. Pini was the fellow who, in 
1886, to insure the success of a socialist 
candidate at the polls, voted twice, but 
was discovered and condemned to three 
months’ imprisonment, which he avoided 
by going to France. There, having read 
some of the works of the literary forces 
of the movement, he became a revolution- 
ist, anarchist, thief, brigand and, in fact, 
the head of a band of criminals who 
ravaged the environs of Paris. He de- 
fended himself by sayng, “ I do not steal ; 
I return to the poor what the rich 
bourgeois have taken from them.” Final- 
ly he was arrested, given a life sentence 
and deported to Cayenne, whence he has 
several times attempted to escape. 

All things considered, it is really won- 
derful that the ranks of anarchy do not 
gain more recruits than they do among 
the Italian people, who in some prov- 
inces are in such a state of poverty that 
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they have to support life on acorns and 
even polenta (maize). Tothis poverty must 
be added ignorance, as Italy, notwith- 
standing her law of compulsory educa- 
tion, has still an average of 40 per cent. 
illiterates, and in, some places the in- 
struction has been so elementary as mere- 
ly to give the youth of the country over 
to the subversive influence of bad litera- 
ture. The situation is aggravated by 
the conflict between Church and State. 
The Government, which is fighting the 
Papacy for political reasons, has seemed 
to favor irreligion ; so that the people in 
some cases are without any curb, either 
religious or moral. The Church, on the 
other hand, having brought up her chil- 
dren to obey without question or under- 
standing, now sees the people showing 


‘himself in London. 
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biind obedience to their new priests—the 
anarchist leaders. 

The only well known Italian anarchist 
leader is Enrico Malatesta. After escap- 
ing from prison in the most hazardous 
way, and after having visited the Penin- 
sula several times without being taken 
by the police, he has now established 
Malatesta thinks 
that “crime is a purely social conception 
formed according to incorrect ideas by 
the classes in power. The objects of the 
anarchists,” he declares, “are love, jus- 
tice, liberty, brotherhood and equality, 
which can be obtained only through revo- 
lution,” and, above all, “ anti-parliamen- 
tarism, by which abolition of govern- 
ment is to be accomplished and then the 
abolition of private property.” 

Romg, Iraty. 


The Coming Yale Bicentennial 


By Lewis S. Welsh 


Epitor oF THE YALE ALUMNI WEEKLY 


F the Director-General of a World’s 
Fair had delegated to a special com- 
mittee of experienced entertainers 

the task of providing a program for the 
particular entertainment of men and 
women who are educated, and young men 
and maidens who are about to be, pre- 
sumably, it is hard to see how they could 
have devised a scheme so original, so 
varied, on so broad and consistent and 
well rounded a plan, with such attractive 
and even inspiring central ideas, toward 
which all tend, as the scheme of the Yale 
Bicentennial Committee, which is now 
definitely completed and whose successful 
execution is a certainty. 

For some months people have been 
told more or less of how Yale intended 
to celebrate her 2ooth birthday. Those 
who have taken interest in the matter 
have assumed that for Yale it. will be, 
of course, a large event. They have 
thought of it as peculiarly restricted to 
the Yale family. Probably few people 
have thought of it as something worth 
going to see for any one but a Yale man 
or woman. 

The latter conclusion is doubtless a 
practical one, if one thinks of what he 
shall eat or drink or whereupon he shall 


rest the weary body; for when-the Yale 
graduates and the Yale fathers and 
mothers and sisters and brothers have 
fully taken up their present option on the 
unoccupied space and the visible food 
supply for the fourth week in October, 
it will not be the simplest thing in the 
world to be a transient in New Haven. 

But when President Hadley has said 
good-by on Wednesday afternoon, 
October 23d, in the great new Commons 
room on Bicentennial Square, an event 
will have gone into American history of 
no little significance to the people of the 
United States and their life together as 
a nation. 

The plan of the celebration has just 
been called elaborately comprehensive. 
Yet the gentlemen who were commis- 
sioned in 1898 to work up a plan for this 
anniversary took a very simple platform. 
Yale’s Bicentennial, they said, should be 
a showing of what Yale is, what she has 
been doing, and what she hopes to do. 
The temptation on such an occasion for 
publicity, for straight advertising by ex- 
traneous means, is a very seductive one. 
The temptation has been consistently re- 
sisted, Well-known names will be on 
programs, but it will be because they 
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belong there by their relation to Yale or 
to the cause of American education. 
There will be spectacular exhibitions on 
a very large scale. This will be simply 
the massing and marching of thousands 
of the sons of Yale, or the dignified pro- 
cession in academic costume of her 
faculties, her officers and her friends 
and guests from sister institutions of the 
Old World and the New, or the taking 
on of an artistic festival dress by a great 
group of university buildings stretching 
over the best of five city squares. There 
will be the theatrical side in an amphi- 
theater, where perhaps 6,000 may watch 
the stage. But on that stage will be the 
ways of Yale for the last 200 years. The 
great choruses of that night will sing the 
songs of the new and old Yale. And in 
the most important matter of all the 
Bicentennial will contain an American 
educational exhibit which will be largely 
the story of Yale education for two cen- 
turies. ; . 

This.is as it should be, if it does no 
descend into provincialism, with a nar- 
row view of the whole great field of 
American education as something to be 
seen only from the viewpoint of one of 
the many great institutions. And sure- 
ly there is no danger of this, under an 
administration already marked for its 
ready sympathy with all other American 
educational interests, and its affiliation 
with them in all good works. 

Indeed, the main features of the Bi- 
centennial program dwell on the relation 
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of all this work of Yale to all the other 
good work like it in all this good land. 
This begins on Sunday, October 20. In 
the morning comes a sermon in Battell 
Chapel by the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, 
whose face and form are, perhaps, more 
familiar than those of any other Yale 
preacher in the college pulpit, and who 
is ever most welcome there. And then 
in the afternoon Dr. George P. Fisher, 
whose long service for Yale in so many 
and such large capacities, even outside of 
his Deanship of the Seminary, terminates 
with this feast, will present the theme 
of “The Relation of Yale to Christian 
Theology and Christian Missions.” 
And on the following morning there 
will be presented the relation of Yale 
to the two great professions of law and 
medicine, respectively by Mr. Thomas 
Thacher, of the New York bar, a gradu- 
ate of Yale in 1871, and Professor Wil- 
liam H. Welch, of the Johns Hopkins 
Faculty, himself a graduate of Yale in 
1870. And on the next day, Tuesday, 
the third of the celebration, the two 
speakers in the exercises, which will 
again be held in Battell Chapel, will be 
President Cyrus Northrop, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and ex-President 
Daniel C. Gilman, Yale, 1852, of Johns 
Hopkins University. The former will 
tell, from close observation and from 
experience in it, how Yale has affected 
the development of this country, particu- 
larly the development of the West, in its 
educational and intellectual life, while 
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President Gilman will show Yale’s part 
in these last two centuries in the domain 
of science and letters. 

The only other formal addresses of 
the Bicentennial will be the presentation 
on the fourth and last day of the com- 
memorative ode, written by Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, of New York, of the 
deservedly famous Yale class of 1853, 
and the central commemorative address, 
by Mr. Justice Brewer, of the United 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, JR., 
Secretary to the University 


States Supreme Court, a graduate of 
Yale in the class of 1856. 

To bring out further the story of Yale 
education, an historical. exhibition will 
be held in the Library. This will bring 
together the representative text books 
used in Yale since 1701, including the 
famous text-book of the 18th century, 
Ames’s “ Medulla Theologiz,” as well as 
the Latin text books in metaphysics, 
mathematics and natural sciences, im- 
ported from England and Holland for 
the use of the students during that cen- 
tury. And with them will be the lead- 
ing scientific and theological text books 
used during the last century, including 
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the famous series by President Day, Pro- 
fessor Loomis, President Woolsey, Pro- 
fessor Olmsted and Professor Dana. 
And as further visible and accumula- 
tive evidence of what is a-doing at this 
educational plant’ there is issued in con- 
nection with this anniversary a series of 
twenty-five monographs, by members of 
the various faculties, including “ Educa- 
tion,” by President Hadley; papers in 
history, law and social science, by Pro- 


MORRIS F. TYLER, 


Treasurer of the University 


fessors Sumner, Schwab, Perrin and 
Bourne, and so on through the natural 
and physical sciences, and the languages 
and literature. At this anniversary 
also there will be put within the reach 
of the general student of American his- 
tory the-famous diary of President Ezra 
Stiles, which will be published under 
the editorship of Professor Dexter, of 
the Library. 

Hardly less interesting than any rec- 
ord of Yale’s life will be the history pub- 
lished at this time of Christian life and 
work at Yale, under the editorship of 
men who have been particularly identi- 
fied with it, in the last twenty years, 
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PROF. J. C. SCHWAB, 


Secretary of the Bicentennial Committee, to whom has 
fallen the active work of preparation of the celebration 


when its organized forms have had such 
a remarkable growth. It hardly needs 
this book to emphasize as foremost in 
Yale’s character as an educational insti- 
tution the sturdy religion, which is a part 
of the life of the students as well as the 
formal exercises of the college. As the 
commiinity of such a place as Yale is a 
world by itself, with its own life and 
laws, so quite peculiar has been the re- 
ligion of this community, and the forms 
it has taken and the influence it has ex- 
erted and the development it has shown. 

And now just a look at that which ap- 
peals more to the eye. The new Yale, of 
buildings and campus and squares and 
drives, is just beginning to emerge. 
Yale is drawing toward the close of the 
great chapter of material development, 
which President Dwight’s adminstration 
began to write and carried so far. The 
old campus is a cleared quadrangle, ex- 
cept for South Middle, which now needs 
complete restoration to its old form of 
mansard roof, and a constant and jealous 
watching by its friends. The simple but 
effective Fayerweather dormitory pushes 


the Yale occupation of the second square 
well toward its complete fulfilment, 
while the third, or Bicentennial Square, 
now contains the completed adminstra- 
tion building, the chaste Woodbridge 
Hall, and the university dining hall, the 
first of the three great Bicentennial build- 
ings and already in use. No Bicenten- 








PROF. HORATIO W. PARKER, 


Composer of ** Hora Novissima,’’ to be rendered at the 
Bicentennial celebration 


nial visitor will leave New Haven with- 
out at least a look at the interior of this 
hall. Its decoration is not yet completed, 
but the effect already is splendid and 
most impressive. And so on through 
other minor but most important addi- 
tions to Yale’s equipment. The ad- 
ministration of President Arthur T. 
Hadley, Treasurer Morris F. Tyler and 
Secretary Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., will 
be able to show some great work well 
done in two years. And next in things 
that strike the eye will be the holiday 
dress which the old university will wear 
at that time. This and the bright illu- 
mination of trees and buildings at night, 
with the great beacons and the ten thou- 
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sand lanterns, and the uniform of the 
torchlight paraders, have all been 
worked out consistently in one scheme 
of color decoration. Mr. Louis C. Tif- 
fany has given generously his time and 
service to the university in the develop- 
ment of this part of the celebration. His 
plan has been constructed to meet the 
needs of the Yale campus and the Yale 
buildings, and avoids in almost every re- 
spect the conventional plan of decoration 
and illumination. In drapery the colors 
are blue and green, and the lights are 
orange and yellow. The great beacons 
will burn by night and be full of flowers 
by day. 

The still more strictly artistic side of 


THE REV. JOSEPH H. TWICHELL 


the celebration will be the exhibition of 
the Trumbull paintings, of which Yale 
Owns so many, and with their exhibition 
will be published a monograph describ- 
ing all the extant works of this artist. 
The preparation of the souvenir of the 
celebration, the commemorative medal, 
has been under the direction of Profes- 
sor Weir, of the Yale Art School, and 
the design is by a graduate of the Yale 
Art School, Mr. Bela Pratt, of Boston. 

The rapid development of Yale music 
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will be brought home to every guest at 
the Bicentennial by the comprehensive 
musical features of the program. First 
in this will be the presentation by the 
Gounod chorus of New Haven, of Pro- 
fessor Parker’s .greatest work, “ Hora 
Novissima,” under the leadership of. the 
composer, who holds the chair of The- 
ory of Music at Yale. Besides this a 
most original feature of the exercises of 
Wednesday morning will be the singing 
of the Greek Festival Hymn, written by 
Professor Goodell, Yale, ’77, of the Yale 
Faculty, and set to music by Professor 
Parker. And this musical scheme is just 
as perfect in its conception and com- 
pleteness as the artistic side of the cele- 
bration. When it comes to the popular 
music, the old hymns, the old songs and 
the new songs, the student choruses are 
being carefully trained by Professor 
Sanford, of the chair of Applied Music. 
Another member of the musical faculty, 
Professor Jepson, will give the organ 
recital in Battell Chapel Sunday even- 
ing, while the whole celebration will be 
enriched by the concert on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, in the Hyperion Theater, by the 


MR. JUSTICE DAVID J. BREWER, 


Who will deliver the Bicentennial oration 
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REV. DR. BATTERSHALL, 


Of Albany, who will deliver one of the principal addresses 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Wil- 
helm Gericke, conductor. This is the 
most graceful gift of Mr. Higginson, of 
Boston, a graduate of Harvard. 

But what of Yale as we most com- 
monly hear of her,—the close-knit fam- 
ily, the well ordered and loyal com- 
munity, in which the best known words 
are unity, discipline, team-play, co- 
operation? All these forces will be given 
full swing, and the effect, even in the 
face of all the other dignified events of 
the great reunion, will be most impres- 
sive, and perhaps, after all, as helpful as 
any. For this is, after all, one of the 
very greatest parts of Yale education, 
the teaching of men to live together and 
to work together and to value each other 
aright. Graduates are coming back to 
this festival in greater numbers in many 
cases even than to class reunions. The 
estimate of those who will probably re- 
turn runs from 40 to 60 per cent. of the 
11,000 who are now living. Gathering 
this number for two or three days from 
a body scattered all over the world and 
made up for the largest part of middle 
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aged men deeply engrossed in their 
work is a remarkable result. 

The strength of this graduate frater- 
nity will appear most conspicuously in 
the great torchlight procession of Mon- 
day night, October 21st. This will be 
led by the undergraduates, 2,000 strong 
or more, who will be especially cos- 
tumed. The Academic Seniors will ap- 
pear as Indians, to recall the founding of 
the college in the early days of the 
State; the Scientific Seniors as colonial 
settlers, in cloaks and tall hats; others 
as Continental troops, such as Washing- 
ton reviewed in 1775 on the New Haven 
Green on his way to take command of 
the American forces at Cambridge, when 
he was escorted to the limits of the town 
by a body of-soldier students, led by a 
drum and fife corps, in which Noah 
Webster, Yale, 1778, figured. Then will 
come a body of men representing the 
students of 1812, in long coats and tall 
beaver hats, and the later periods of the 
college’s history will be illustrated by 
a regiment of the Rough Riders and by a 
crew of the cruiser “ Yale.” Not the 


least interesting will be the senior class 
of 1901, the youngest living graduates, 


who will be dressed to represent a dele- 
gation from the Filipino body guard of 
Governor-General William H. Taft, Yale 
1878. And after the professional and 
graduate schools will come the great 
body of graduates in the order of 
graduation, all costumed in blue caps 
and gowns and carrying torches. The 
procession will move around the old 
Green, which itself will be decorated by 
the city, and, of course, through the prin- 
cipal streets of New Haven, stopping 
only for cheers for the President, the ex- 
President, and the distinguished guests 
who will be passed on the route. It will 
be particularly appropriate that among 
the spectators of this procession, which 
will illustrate the active work of Yale 
men in affairs of State and nation, in 
peace and war, will be, as is now ex- 
pected, the President of the United 
States, several members of his Cabinet, 
a goodly company of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, Suprerne Court Judges, the 
Governor of the State of Connecticut 
and his staff, the Mayor of the city of 
New Haven, and many other public 
officers, 
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Again, the next afternoon, all Yale, 
young and old, will travel to the Field to 
see Yale football; first, a conventional 
game between the university team and 
Bates College, and then a decidedly un- 
conventional game, between the regular 
university eleven and a collection of the 
veteran stars of the Yale football forces. 
Whether Mr. Walter Camp himself, the 
great master of football of the country, 
will appear on the team, is a matter of 
considerable doubt; but that he will 
gather a remarkable collection of the 
older athletes is certain. There will be 
fun enough and all kinds of enthusiasm 
over this strange contest and, it is hoped, 
no serious results. That night (Tues- 
day) will be peculiarly a night for the 
members of Yale. The campus will be 
closed to all outsiders, and the great 
amphitheater filled with students and 
graduates. Even the wives and other 
members of the graduates’ families will 
not be admitted, for there will be no 
room. The main attraction, the presen- 
tation in pantomime of the interesting 
events of Yale history, both sublime and 
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ridiculous, will be filled out with the 
singing of the good old songs and the 
good new songs. College boys, when 
they get together just to sing and have 
a good time, call it a “ game.” This will 
be the greatest Yale “ game” that was 
ever participated in. 

Before the closing reception, Wednes- 
day afternoon, and the good-bys there 
will be a hundred or more special din- 
ners and lunches of the different classes. 
It will be a combination of a class re- 
union and a great feast, whose attraction 
Yale men are finding it harder and hard- 
er to resist. It will be to the graduate 
like a bit of his college over again more 
even than his regular reunion; for back 
with him will be those of his time at 
college, those who were seniors while he 
worshiped them as a freshman; juniors, 
who befriended him ; sophomores, whom 
he hated; and, again, those who came 
after him and over whom he exercised 
his lordship. If the Yale bond needs 
strengthening here will be the strength- 
ening of it, and when the graduate goes 
back to his home it will be not only with 
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a new sense of the power and dignity 
and the high usefulness, in the service of 
God and man, of the old college of which 
he is a part, but with a renewed sense 
that, linked with it in devotion to that 
college and in the bonds of the friend- 
ships of youth, as sweet and true as ever 


The 


By Mrs. L 


VERY man born in the South is an 
incipient hero. He has within him 
the bellows of inspiration and the 

disposition to dare. All he needs is time 
and the occasion to prove himself. And 
if he fails of success in life he does so 
only on account of a lack of battlefield 
opportunities. The Southern tempera- 
ment is military, but not secular, and it 
does not include either enterprise or ener- 
gy. The most we inherit from our ances- 
tors is courage and fine traditions. For 
the rest, heretofore, we have depended 
upon the climate and the mercies of God. 

Thus it happened that when the South- 
ern soldier grappled with the realities of 
life after the war he was embarrassed 
and mortified to a degree never experi- 
enced before the guns of the Union army. 
There was nothing in the records of his 
fathers to prepare him for the change 
from the epic of battlefields to the prose 


and even stronger with years, are a com- 
pany of strong men who are, like him- 
self, trying to apply the old lessons 
learned there and to work and live for 
the things that Yale teaches to be most 
worth while. 

New Haven, Conn, 


Confederate Veteran 


. H. Harris 


of poverty and economy. But he held his 
peace with admirable fortitude, set him- 
self to the hard task of reconstructing 
his ideals, and more particularly to ar- 
ranging properly for the political signifi- 
cance of his former slaves. For thirty 
years he toiled and blasphemed in grim 
silence, casting now and then a look of 
humorous contempt across the line as he 
defeated some Northern plan for black 
citizenship in the South. 

But since his sons have assumed the 
burdens of life and proved themselves so 
capable, with their “ grandfather clauses,” 
of holding the reins of government se- 
curely, the old veteran feels that he can 
trust their prudence and take a holiday. 
He is beginning to live with reference to 
“reunions.” The red scars of his wounds 
have grown white with the passing years, 
and the garrulity of a pleasant old age is 
upon him. Occasionally now he meets 
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with the gray remnants of his regiment’ 


in some Southern city to “ celebrate ” and 
explain again each to each those defeats 
of the Confederate forces (which some- 
how redound every year more and more 
to the honor and glory of the Confeder- 
acy), and above all, to overshadow with 
shrewd criticism the few Federal vic- 
tories, till in the course of time these 
brave old “ Hotspurs ” will be at a loss to 
account for their own overwhelming mil- 
itary misfortunes. 

The Confederate veteran has a power 
of presence, a little grotesque at times, 
but always unmistakably self-assertive. 
One evening, immediately after the re- 
union in Memphis this summer, an old 
soldier hobbled from the train to the door 
of the waiting-room under the car shed 
at Atlanta. One leg was “ bowed” and 
the other was “ made out ” from the knee 
with a phenomenally straight “ peg.” He 
wore a number of badges and streamers 
denoting various degrees of fictitious im- 
portance. There was a hilariously red 
flush on each grizzled cheek, and a gen- 
eral suggestion of enthusiasm about him 
which ‘might have terminated in the 
“rebel yell’ then and there had he not 


sighted a Yankee drummer, who ap-— 


peared to be outrageously oblivious of his 
presence. He stumped fiercely across the 
intervening space, and, being seated, 
stretched out the hickory “ peg ” and his 
old warped winter leg side by side, he 
thus addressed the unconscious object of 
his wrath: 

“T walked all the way from Richmond 
in the spring of ’65 a-looking this way!” 

Immediately aroused to the delicacy of 
the situation, the traveling man bent a 
gaze of admiration upon the legs of the 
veteran and murmured a comment in 
which diplomacy and compassion blend- 
ed. There was a moment of forgiving 
silence ; then the old soldier lifted a pair 
of warm leering eyes to the stranger’s 
face and asked graciously : 

“Whose division was your pa in, mis- 
ter?” and upon hearing the reply ex- 
claimed: “ We fit them fellows in the 
Wilderness, and there’s where I left that 
other leg of mine!” 

The drummer removed his hat, clasped 
the veteran’s hand; there was an ex- 
change of winks, and the two went out 
arm in arm to “celebrate ” another “ re- 
union,” This is the Confederate veteran 
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after nearly forty years. He is open to 
admiration, and has reached that stage 
of milk and kindness where he can for- 
give even his enemies. 

He has always had the oratorical mind, 
and a liberty of expression which far ex- 
ceeds the average man’s knowledge of 
facts. Politically, he still retains his mon- 
archical instincts, and is determined to 
govern according to the power he has, 
rather than wit!: the didactic precision of 
a theory. He comes of a race whose pas- 
sion was to rule; and it is still a passion 
so strong in him as to outweigh any senti- 
mental notions held by other people con- 
cerning justice and liberty. The fact is 
that embarrassing circumstances connect- 
ed with the reconstruction period in the 
South just after the war gave a studious 
slant to his ideas of equity and justice. 

He is a free agent of his own salvation 
in spite of all defeats, somewhat limited 
and predestined morally, but holding to 
worthy convictions, honest prejudices 
and noble sentiments, for which he is 
qualified by nature to fight or die. He 
believes emphatically in his own ultimate 
good intentions, and has fewer scruples 
than most men. Occasionally through 
the rainbow hues of his gallant nature 
the gorgon head of some naked old virtue 
stares grim and terrible. But for the 
most part he holds these essentials of 
character politely concealed. And when- 
ever circumstances have compelled him 
to. retreat upon them, the enemy who fol- 
lows him first counts his hosts ; for when 
a Southern man, old or young, takes ref- 
uge in his virtues, he is a general in his 
last ditch, and is well nigh invincible. He 
takes the Old Testament view of life then 
and reckons upon the angels of God to 
fight with him. 

He has martial notions of heaven, and, 
spiritually speaking, he is strategic to an 
extraordinary degree. In spite of much 
inward frailty and outward temptations 
he is continually maneuvering toward 
heaven, dodging his own sins and cover- 
ing his retreats with eloquent prayers; 
for he has the. “ gift of prayer,” and a 
faith that tilts up to God as naturally and 
unquestioningly as any child’s. And 
while his ethical quality rarely improves, 
his eternal hopes multiply day by day, so 
that in the end no man dies more tri- 
umphantly sure of the grace of God, 
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Lord Byron * 


Wuart strikes one first on looking 
through this fourth volume of Byron’s 
verse is the. extraordinary versatility of 
the poet. Not to mention lesser poems, 
we have in these six hundred pages 
“The Prisoner of Chillon,” with its pic- 
ture of dramatic misery and its lyric 
praise of liberty; the two poems to his 
sister, “Stanzas to Augusta” and 
“ Epistle to Augusta,” the manliest and 
truest of all his personal outpourings, 
wherein we see him brought by the sud- 


den catastrophe of his fortunes to face’ 


the realities of life with a sincerity he 
sometimes eluded ; “ Manfred,” his great- 
est romantic drama; “ Beppo,” his first 
essay in the Italian stanza, with its gro- 
tesque rimes and its note of jocular 
satire which culminated in “Don Juan ;” 
the rattling tale of “ Mazeppa;” “ The 
Morgante Maggiore,” an almost un- 
paralleled tour de force in translation; 
“Marino Faliero,” a drama of singular 
power and persistence of effect; “The 
Vision of Judgment,” which for vicious 
and clinging personal satire surpasses 
anything in English outside of Dryden 
and Pope. When to these poems are 
added the third and fourth cantos of 
“ Childe Harold,” the first five cantos of 
“Don Juan,” and four long dramas, 
which were all written within the seven 
years covered by the present volume, but 
for obvious reasons are not contained in 
its covers, we receive an impression of 
poetical fertility almost bewildering in 
its extent and variety. 

But the heart of the volume is un- 
doubtedly “ Manfred,” to which we turn 
again with curiosity to see how the ef- 
fect of its eloquence and somber mis- 
anthropy compares with the impression 
left from a first reading many years ago. 
The effect on the mature mind is indeed 
quite different from the irresistible sway 
it held over youth. What carried away 
the young enthusiast with passionate 
symnathy now leaves the reader cold or 
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Such platitudes 


even provokes a smile. 
as this: 


“ They who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The tree of Knowledge is not that of Life ;” 


Such profundities as “ the gulf of my un- 
fathomed thought” do not now seem quite 
the utterances of experienced wisdom. 
A more critical taste, too, while feeling 
the superb rush and abandon of the lyri- 
cal stanzas, cannot pass lightly over a 
tame conclusion like—‘“ now wither!” 
But, however cold “ Manfred’s”’ rheto- 
ric may leave us, we are compelled to 
admit another and perhaps more endur- 
ing value in the poem; its psychological 
interest is not easily exaggerated and be- 
comes clear only as we pass out of im- 
mediate sympathy with the writer. 
Much has been said concerning the 
relation between “Manfred” and 
“ Faust,” and Byron has more than once 
been accused of plagiarizing the idea of 
his poem from the great German. As a 
matter of fact certain ideas of a philo- 
sophical cast were probably inspired di- 
rectly by a recollection of “ Faust; ’’ this 
talk of the “tree of Knowledge and the 
tree of Life,” this pretension to pro- 
fundities of ineffable science, have about 
them all the insincerity of borrowed 
inspiration. Byron was least of all a 
philosopher; he was, indeed, a child in 
this sense when he began to reflect. But 
the true theme of “ Manfred” is not a 
philosophical question ; the real poem, as 
Byron himself asserted, came not from 
reading, but was a direct outcome of his 
own life, and Byron’s life was the very 
impersonation of the revolutionary idea, 
the idea of reckless individual revolt 
which we have hardly yet outgrown. It 
is because “ Manfred ” more than almost 
any other English poem expresses the 
longings and ambitions, the revolt and 
the tragic failure of this idea, that its 
psychological interest is still so great 
and must always remain great in any 
historical survey of literature. Where 
better can we read the desire of detach- 
ment, the longing of the individual to 
throw off the bonds of social life and 
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make for himself a life apart from the 
world’s life than in Manfred’s boastful 
words: 
“* My pang shall find a voice. 
upwards 
My Spirit walked not with the souls of men?” 
Equally strong is the expression of self- 
centered pride. When Manfred rebukes 
the Spirit, who claims dominion over his 
soul, he cries out scornfully: 
‘“* Back to thy hell! 

Thou hast no power upon me, /Aaz I feel ; 

Thou never shalt possess me, ¢ha¢ I know; 

What I have done is done ” 
It is in such words as these that we 
recognize the vast difference between 
“ Manfred ” and “ Faust,” not to men- 
tion Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus.” Oi 
similar nature and growing directly from 
the revolutionary ideal of personal un- 
restraint is the longing for union with 
one kindred soul,—a longing which 
seems at once impossible and impious, 
yet inevitable. It is Manfred’s love for 
Astarte, the love of a soul that has vio- 
lated common human attachments in its 
loneliness and throws itself with guilty 
passionateness into one impossible desire 
of union. And the same loneliness, self- 
created and still intolerable, speaks in 
the romantic longing to find a mystic 
union with nature: 
“TI said with men, and with the thoughts of 

men 
I held but slight communion ; but instead, 
My joy was in the wilderness,—to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top, etc.” 
And in the end comes the inevitable 
despair, the necessary failure, expressed 
in “Manfred” by the vain prayer of 
oblivion from self. Man is by nature a 
sociable creature, said Aristotle; and in 
the end this solitary pride and isolation, 
this morbid exaltation of our personal 
existence, becomes a Frankenstein, from 
whose oppression we long for deliver- 
ance. To the Spirits who offer him 
dominion and all the joys of the senses 
the smitten and defiant soul can only cry 
out for forgetfulness: 
“ Oblivion—self-oblivion ! 

Can ye not wring from out the hidden realms 
Ye offer so profusely—what I ask?” 
It is the perfect and complete tragedy 
of the spirit of revolution, of individual 
isolation, of unrestraint which found in 
Byron its most authentic utterance. 

We have more than once expressed 
the hope that this new and elaborate edi- 
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tion of Byron may awaken interest in 
one whom we are bound to regard as 
among the few great poets of the lan- 
guage. We wish it were possible to com- 
mend the publisher’s work without res- 
ervation. The volumes are handsomely 
printed and of convenient form, tho 
somewhat too thick. But we cannot but 
regard the varie lectiones and many of 
the critical. notes at the bottom of the 
page as superfluous and even annoying. 
Byron was not a careful craftsman, and 
to preserve his tentative versions is of 
little value to the student and is almost 
an affront to the general reader. The 
mind is distracted by them and the il- 
lusion of art is rudely broken. The old 
edition of 1832, now long out of print, is 
still the best for ordinary perusal. We 
may smile at some of the rhetorical notes 
in those delightfully printed volumes, 
but the pages as a whole have a certain 
literary atmosphere about them, they 
leave a certain unity of impression, which 
we sometimes sadly miss in the present 
scholarly edition. We would not close, 
however, without a repeated word of 
gratitude to publisher and editor for their 
careful and laborious undertaking. 


& 


The Improvement of Cities * 


Tuis is the story of the City Beauti- 
ful. The ancient city, or original tun- 
ship, had no intent to be beautiful. It 
was for protection in times of universal 
strife, and later it became a nucleus for 
commercial power. The modern city is 
the creature of steam. It is the suburb 
of commercial storehouses and manufac- 
turing establishments. To perfect the 
modern city has been a very recent ambi- 
tion. Jefferson was the first of Ameri- 
cans to dream such an ideal, while Na- 
poleon undertook it as regards Paris. As 
late as 1855 the pavement of New York 
City was, for the most part, cobble stone ; 
and for the upper part of the city there 
was no pavement at all. Mr. Robinson 
tells us that paving with cobble stones is 
now prohibited in Baltimore, while in 
other cities it is retired to the most ob- 
scure alleys. The first asphalt was used 
in Washington in 1878, one year later 
New York laid a whole block as an ex- 
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periment, but not till ten years later was 
the venture largely extended. 

First of all there should be a beautiful 
site for the city, if possible. Yet art can 
often supply what nature and necessity 
deny. Vienna lies in a vast plain, yet it 
surpasses other European cities in stately 
magnificence ; and Brussels, noted for its 
beauty, has no advantage of position. 
Washington was laid out with the expec- 
tation that it would grow toward and 
look out upon the Potomac; but it has 
moved in the opposite direction. New 
York, with notable charms of position, 
has neglected its natural advantages, so 
far as the lower city is concerned; and 
into the discussion of New York the au- 
thor throws a vast amount of enthusiasm. 
His discussion is one that should be 
placed in the hands of officials and of 
leading citizens. He tells us that West 
street, on the map, is two hundred and 
fifty feet wide, and from the bulkhead 
line piers stretch out five hundred to nine 
hundred feet further; but the realization 
is a marginal street worthy of a frontier 
town, and so cumbered with store houses, 
ferry houses, sheds and piles of mer- 
chandise as to be in places less than sev- 
enty feet wide—and unsightly beyond de- 
scription. He urges restoring to the 
marginal street its theoretical width, by 
the removal of all obstructions ; and then 
the erection of continuous and harmo- 
nious buildings, for the needs of com- 
merce, “ with a possible use of the sec- 
ond story by freight tracks, and an es- 
planade atop of all, whence to view the 
ever animated scene and get the summer 
breezes. This plan can be made to look 
as interestingly feasible, financially, as 
from an engineering point of view, and 
obviously the esthetic advance would be 
very great.” Philadelphia has already 
faced an ideal treatment of the Delaware 
River front. “ If commerce must rule on 
the city water front, it were better that 
the shore line be made richly urban, than 
allowed to become degraded.” 

Municipal functions have greatly en- 
larged within a half century. In 1853, 
when modern Paris was beginning to ap- 
pear out of the maze of street reforms, it 
was required by law that there be a thor- 
ough cleansing of the public roads every 
day in the year. The city only under- 
took to care for the middle strip of the 
broad avenues, and for the public squares. 


‘tises his convictions. 
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Citizens gradually began to hire the Gov- 
ernment to do their sweeping for them. 
Then followed, rather slowly, the succes- 
sive steps of municipal progress, in the 
way of cleansing cities and rendering 
them sanitary. ‘The suppression of nui- 
sances constitutes a separate chapter—in- 
cluding the removal of wires from the 
streets, the purification of the air from 
smoke, and the reduction of noise to a 
minimum. Our cities are still in some of 
these respects medieval. An Indian hut, 
filled with smoke, is a fair type of a city 
sooted with a continuous rain of carbon. 

A recent phase of the municipal prob- 
lem discusses what hight shall be toler- 
ated in buildings. Sky scrapers stand 
for the petty ambition of their owners; 
they are to be placed in the same class as 
advertisements on rocks and in meadows. 
In Rome building regulations forbid hight 
exceeding one and a half times the width 
of the street. A Chicago ordinance 
puts the limit at 130 feet, while Boston 
makes its limit 125 feet. Boston has sup- 
pressed, at least in one case, the erection 
of a building which should overtop Trin- 
ity Church and the Public Library. 


re) 
A Political Novel * 


A story of political life in a great 
American city, where the masses swing 
‘round and ’round till the right man 
rises upon the whirlwind of affairs and 
becomes the centripetal force, the politi- 


cal “ boss ” of his ward or district. And 
the book is remarkable chiefly for the 
frank and unpious manner with which 
the hero meets the exigencies of a po- 
litical occasion. There is no fumigation 
of secular morals, no excuses are offered, 
no defense is made for them. Indeed, 
Mr. Williams conveys the impression 
that a “boss” is a man whose political 
ethics makes him responsible to God only 
through his constituents. He is econom- 
ical in his principles, and never adver- 
His energies are 
secular, and his sincerity reaches only to 
his friends—after them he matches his 
wits against the wits of his enemies—a 
brave little bowlegged Czar of cosmo- 
politan humanity, whose crimes are so 
grievous from the reformer’s standpoint 
that he passes beyond the range of false 


*J, Deviin—Boss. By Francis Churchill Williams. 
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accusers, yet withal being so much of 
a philosopher that. he endures hammer- 
ing and persecution with the fortitude of 
a good conscience. 

When the principal character in a novel 
has the heroic temperament and all the 
cardinal virtues to begin with, the writer 
has only to provide the necessary inci- 
dents and correctly mass the lights and 
shadows of the scenes in order to show 
off his hero. And the advantage which 
the author of “The Honorable Peter 
Stirling” holds over Mr. Williams lies 
in this matter of selecting a hero. In- 
stead of being a young lawyer with a 
sort of raw-boned moral nature, “ Jim- 
mie Devlin ” was a grim young Adam of 
the streets, as shrewd as a beggar, brave 
as a savage, and with a sense of humor 
so keen and vital that it stretched his 
understanding from the lowest to the 
highest ranks of life. His integrity was 
of slow growth and came to him along 
the lines of painful experience rather 
than as a result of teaching or reflection. 

There are ways of doing right even 
when one is in the wrong, and “ J. Dev- 
lin” as a political “ boss ” was past mas- 


ter in this kind of moral strategy. His 
civic virtue was of the chimney sweep 
variety, very dingy, but genuine enough 
beneath the grime of political circum- 


stances. And asa private individual few 
could boast more amiable weaknesses or 
accomplish nobler sacrifices. Such a 
man might indeed hope to win a dispen- 
sation from the God of his fathers. And 
we can but regret that so brave a career 
should have failed of a triumphant end. 

In fact, the latter half of the book is 
disappointing. Besides the distracting 
effect of a little pink lemonade romance 
concerning two very young people which 
is sandwiched between a presidential 
campaign and a financial panic, the inter- 
est in “ Jimmie’s” fortunes is not cu- 
mulative, and the conclusion lacks the 
emphasis of failure or success. Now a 
political “ boss ” is a man who dies hard; 
there is more tragedy than honor in his 
disappearing. And while we do not be- 
grudge Jimmie his curious integrity, we 
could wish that it had brought him better 
fortunes. 

But on the whole Mr. Williams has 
given us a picture and study of life de- 
serving attention. He shows so much 
wholesome good humor in dealing with 
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vice, avoiding all the melodramatic ef- 
fects of overwrought piety, that we see 
the thing as it is, neither better nor 
worse. And there are chapters in the 
book worth more to his readers than all 
of Sheldon’s false heroics. 


2 
Savonarola* 


SAVONAROLA’S right to figure among 
“The World’s Epoch-Makers” can 
hardly be disputed. He failed, but. his 
failure was temporary. The results of 
his career were far-reaching, and if he 
did not succeed in saving the Renaissance 
from its pagan and sensuous tendencies, 
his fiery protests against the splendid cor- 
ruptions of the age gave a loftier and 
purer direction to the ideals of many of 
the great artists who lived after him. 
His sermons were constantly in the hands 
of Michael Angelo, Botticelli, Luca della 
Robbia and Perugino; and the reverential 
regard felt by them for their guide and 
teacher must have touched and stimulated 
their noblest aspirations. When Flor- 
ence, a generation after his cruel death, 
was fated to suffer the terrible calamities 
foretold by him, the derided Piagnoni, 
who regulated their lives by his precepts, 
threw a luster over her downfall by their 
heroism. 

Dr. McHardy has presented in a very 
lucid and interesting form the main facts 
in the life of the great Florentine re- 
former. He sheds no fresh light on his 
work, but he seems to have summed up 
all the information at present available. 
His account of the struggle between 
Savonarola and the scandalous Pontiff, 
who was crippling the spiritual power of 
the Church and covering religion with 
contempt, is especially fair and judicious, 
as well as vigorous and spirited, and will 
help the reader to form a just and im- 
partial judgment on that momentous con- 
troversy. Dr. McHardy’s version of the 
last interview between Savonarola and 
the dying Lorenzo differs entirely from 
that of most biographers and is undoubt- 
edly the correct one. It has become al- 
most an historical commonplace that the 
monk refused to absolve the Florentine 
ruler, except the latter consented to re- 
store Florence her liberties. How was 
any one to discover what happened be- 


*SavonaroLa. Sy G. McHardy, D.D. New York: 
Chas, Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 
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tween Lorenzo and Savonarola on such a 
solemn occasion? “It is hardly to be 
supposed,” says Dr. McHardy, “ that one 
in the position and with the character of 
Savonarola would violate the oath of 
secrecy with regard to a deathbed confes- 
sion.” The description of the occurrence 
which Dr. McHardy bases on a letter of 
Poliziano, written shortly after Loren- 
zo’s death, is far more probable and nat- 
ural. 

While Dr. McHardy fully admits the 
many weaknesses and self-deceptions in 
the character of his hero, he touches very 
lightly, or not at all, on a few incidents 
which were the result of something more 
sinister than weakness or self-deception. 
He passes over the fact that Savonarola 
urged the Florentines to destroy the lib- 
erties of the people of Pisa, and nothing 
can be feebler than his plea in extenua- 
tion of the monk’s refusal to ask mercy 
for Bernardo del Nero and his fellow- 
conspirators. It is paltering with the 
question to say that “ he was not then the 
supreme director of the city’s political 
business.” He was still the city’s pop- 
ular idol, and a word from him would 
have saved his political opponents from a 
shameful death. 


TALES OF THE CLorsTeR. By Elizabeth 
G. Jordan. (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.15.) The sketches which make 
up this fourth volume of the “ Portrait 
Collection of Short Stories” can hardly 
be called stories in the ordinary sense 
of the word. They are merely variations 
of the shadowy life which goes on with- 
in gray convent walls. The nuns who glide 
like black pencils of sorrow through the 
blossoming garden and before the bright 
faces of the ‘convent girls all give the 
impression of silence and impenetrable 
reserve. To relate their real stories 
would be a desecration. But, while the 
author has filled her canvas with the 
candle light of the holy vesper hour, 
she manages to edge in here and there 
between the black veils the roguish face 
of a mischievous girl, or the blue eyes 
and rosy brow of a baby, and even the 
grim visage of a man. 

& 

A Woman ALONE. 


Clifford. 
Co; 


By Mrs. W. K. 
(New York: D. Appleton & 
$1.00.) There are literary short- 
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comings for which the sex of the author 
is sometimes responsible. As a rule the 
average woman writer shows an aston- 
ishing cleverness for pinching her hero- 
ine into making an emotional demon- 
stration. She carries her through a sort 
of female inquisition, and spies out for 
the reader all the internal evidences of 
narrowness and weakness. But few of 
them have the magnificent power with 
which to touch off the tragic fires of her 
spirit. They lack that generous impulse 
of the masculine imagination which ig- 
nites the whole woman and sends her 
flaming like a torch through the pages 
of his story. In this volume we have 
the worldly woman’s view of a worldly 
woman. The development is made with 
fascinating feminine accuracy, and shows 
how incapable of enduring the ordinary 
miseries of life they are, while having 
at the same time a refined capacity for 
suffering. 
& 


THE SUPREME SURRENDER. By A. 
Maurice Low. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.) The eighth of the 
twelve American novels now being issued 
by these publishers—not a “ nice” story, 
but a remarkably able exposition of the 
flaws and snares supposed to be secreted 
in the social life at Washington. The au- 
thor has a simple, middle-class way of 
projecting his characters into the gamble 
of high life, and afterward squinting an 
eye of fatherly pride at the show they 
make. Otherwise, he never comments, 
but puts all his epigrams between the rosy 
lips of his heroines, or into the “ interna- 
tional dialogues” of his heroes. His 
moral perspective is too broad to be 
termed “ moral,” and extends rather hur- 
riedly down hill into the dark depth of 
despair and death. His knowledge of his 
own sex in their psychological relations to 
women is unusually astute. But the use 
he makes of it in conducting an intrigue 
between a married Senator and the beau- 
tiful young daughter of a Cabinet Minis- 
ter is iniquitous. The book will attract 
attention principally on account. of the 
extraordinary plea made in it for a limit 
to the marriage contract. But, in spite 
of his numerous arguments for it, the 
plan is so absurdly impracticable that the 
reader is incredulous of the author’s own 
faith in it, 


—_ 
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Literary Notes 


Messrs. HoucutTon, Mirrtin & Co. have 
added to their excellent Cambridge series an 
edition of Shelley by George E. Woodberry. 

.-It is said that Kipling began “ Kim” 
eight years ago, and that some sections were 
rewritten a dozen times and then changed or 
cut out. 

.-Charles Scribner's Sons announce a 
“complete, authoritative and elaborate work, 
entitled ‘ Colonial Furniture in America,’ ” by 
Luke Vincent Lockwood, of New York. 

....The October McClure’s contains an in- 
teresting paper on J. Pierpont Morgan, which 
has the double virtue of being true and of af- 
fecting the imagination like a tale from “ The 
Arabian Nights.” 


....We have to record the death of John 
George Nicolay, who was secretary to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and co-operated with Mr. Hay 
in writing the great life of the President. Mr. 
Nicolay died at Washington, September 26th. 

.. This is one of the anecdotes in Booker 
Washington’s ‘‘ Up From Slavery:” “ When 
I first went to Hampton I do not recall that I 
had ever slept in a bed that had two sheets. 
The sheets quite puzzled me. The first night 
I slept under both of them, and the second 
night I slept on top of both; but by watching 
the other boys I learned differently.” 

....A Boston firm is publishing a volume 
called “The House Party,” consisting of 
twelve anonymous tales by as many popular 
authors. They offer a prize of one thousand 
dollars to any or sundry who guess correctly 
the authorship of the stories. We have al- 
ways known that anonymity was valuable 
chiefly for the curiosity it aroused, but this is 
a new scheme of making such curiosity mer- 
cantile. 


..Dr. Zell has written a book of 184 
pages in which he connects the myths of Ho- 
mer with the Darwinian theory. Proteus is a 
symbol of the effects of meteorological changes 
on animals. The story of Polyphemus is no 
longer a solar myth or a storm myth—thank 
heaven for that—but a “reminiscence of an 
encounter of early civilized man with a pre- 
human ancestor.” Polyphemus, in short, was 
a “gorilla-mensch.” It is needless to add that 
Dr. Zell writes in German. 

....The New York Times prints a conver- 
sation with Maurice Maeterlinck, in which the 
Belgian poet has this to say of Stephen Phil- 
lips’s “Paolo and Francesca:” “Oh, yes, I 
have read it; it’s taken from my drama, 
‘Péléas and Melisande.’ A number of crit- 
ics have already pointed out the resemblances. 
I hardly ever go to the theater, there’s so lit- 
tle worth seeing that is ever given.” Rostand 
gets no better treatment: ‘‘ Oh, Rostand’s rep- 
utation is quite manufactured. His father, 
you know, is a rich banker; it cost him near- 
ly a million francs in one way and another be- 
fore he succeeded. By this time, however, he 
has doubtless got it all back again. Did you 
read his ode of welcome to Kruger? I only 
read a few of the verses, but they were pretty 
poor, I assure you,” 


Pebbles 


_ Have you heard the story of two holes 
in the ground? Well, well!—Christian Reg- 
aster. ; 


....Few things make a poorer appearance 
than the kin at an average wedding.—Atchi- 
son Globe. 


....As an evidence of the conclusion of 
Aguinaldo’s career it may be noted that he is 
writing for the magazines.—The Baltimore 
American. 


. Visitor: “ What a fine protuberant fore- 
head your baby has! Did he get it from his 
father?”’ Fond Mother: “No; he got it from 
a fall downstairs.”—Chicago News. 


“ How,” she asked, “ did you ever think 
of all the silly things you make those foolish 
society women say in your new play.” “I got 
a chance to go out in society one afternoon,” 
he answered, “and took a pencil and paper 
with me. You know I learned to write short- 
hand years ago.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


“All I asked of the executors of my 
grandfather’s will,” said young Ardup, “ was 
the stone deer that stood in the front yard.” 
“Did you get it?” asked one of the bystand- 
ers. “Substantially,” he answered. “I got 
the marble hart.” “But that’s old,” they 
told him. “ Well, I didn’t say it was gnu,” he 
said, with a ferocious grin.—Chicago Tribune. 


....‘' What is your name?” asked the mag- 
istrate. “ Michael O’Halloran,” answered the 
prisoner. ‘‘ What is your occupation? What 
work do you do?” “Oi’m a sailor.” The 
magistrate looked incredulous. “I don’t be- 
lieve you ever saw a ship,” he said. “ Didn’t 
Oi, then?” said the prisoner. “ An’ phwat 
do yez t’ink Oi come over in—a hack?” The 
Philadelphia Record says that it went hard 
with Michael O’Halloran after that. 


.... ‘I am a stranger here, sir; can you di- 
rect me to a first-rate church?” “Oh, yes, 
right around the corner.” ‘“ What sort of a 
preacher have they?” “A very good man.” 
“Interesting?” “Intensely so.” “ Elo- 
quent?” “Very.” “ The best preaching in 
town, I suppose?”  “ Unquestionably.” 
“What’s the preacher’s name?” “Ah, my 
friend, that is a question which modesty for- 
bids me to answer.”—Ram’s Horn. 


....‘‘ Gaunt and ribbed, it spirals aloft into 
the paths of the stars and scours the sky and 
then headlong descends in broad curving 
sweeps to rain the green and saffron-tinted 
vales and slopes, passing and repassing, the 
imperative breath of coming winter; it hud- 
dles the leaden clouds into rough heaped banks 
east and west and between rushing in wide 
rebound from side to side billows all the cool- 
ing void with long skirling moans and thin, 
high-circled wailings; then, as the dying day 
shudders to its close, it leans toward the West 
and the pallid hills, pressing, deep panting and 
insatiate, out to where the Sun, like a blood- 
red rose, hangs on the furtherest rim of earth 
wistfully low and passionately still.”—Dithy- 
ramb Dick, in the New York Sun, 


—e 
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The Episcopal Convention 


Tue Triennial Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States meets this week in San 
Francisco, and will continue in session 
for several weeks. 

The doings of this Convention will 
be of interest to the country quite out of 
proportion to the numerical strength of 
the Episcopal Church. It is, in num- 
bers, one of the second class of our 
American denominations, much smaller 
than the Baptists and Methodists, con- 
siderably smaller than the Lutherans, 
Disciples and Presbyterians, just a little 
larger than the Congregationalists, 
whom it has lately passed in the race, 
and a good deal larger than such denomi- 
nations as the Free Baptists, Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. But its strength 
and influence are much greater than its 
numbers would indicate; for its churches 
are mainly in the cities, where it is sec- 
ond to none in wealth and social power. 
With wealth and social power go culture 
and education; and of late years the 
Episcopal Church has taken a great 
stride in this matter. Its pulpit is abreast 
of the best. It has the finest edifices, the 
best equipped missions, the fullest supply 
of clergy, the richest gifts of money for 
local use, the most millionaires. The lay 
delegate, J. Pierpont Morgan, is now 
speeding on to San Francisco in his pri- 
vate car, taking as his guests the clerical 
delegates from this diocese. The wor- 
ship in the Episcopal Church is general- 
ly regarded as the most dignified and 
ornate and beautiful to be found in all 
our Protestant Churches, the music the 
choicest, the service the safest ; and to be 
married or buried by the Episcopal ritual 
is regarded as the hight of propriety. 
Then the claims of the Episcopal Church 
put it before all others, unless it be the 
Roman Communion. It asserts for itself 
a superior rank, a more regular clergy, 
properly ordained and suitably vested, 
bishops of superior rank and name, that 
it only is a Church properly organized. 
The superiority and rank it claims and 
displays our cities, at least, seem ready 
to yield. 


This Church has been content, all these 
years since it was organized after the 
Revolution out of the ruins of the Co- 
lonial Anglican churches, to be called 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, but 
with some protest. Now a serious at- 
tempt will be made to change its name. 
The name that seems to be most ap- 
proved is The American Church. We 
do not wonder that the old name is un- 
satisfactory. Why “ Protestant?” What 
is the use of putting a protest into a 
name? The name is the place for an 
affirmation, not a denial. By all means 
let the “ Protestant” go. 

And.“ Episcopal?” To be sure it is 
Episcopal, and that differentiates it from 
many other Churches, altho not from the 
Roman Catholic. But the name Epis- 
copal seems to imply that there are other 
Churches that are not Episcopal, and 
this the Episcopal Church practically 
denies. Its clergy are forbidden to hold 
official fellowship with clergymen not 
episcopally ordained. If all true 
Churches must be episcopal Churches, 
then why call this the Episcopal Church? 

Then let the “ Episcopal” go, which 
leaves us simply “ The Church.” That 
name would suit many Episcopalians as 
being the proper title, not too indefinite 
or inclusive. But it is more likely that 
a national limitation will be added, mak- 
ing it The American Church, to distin- 
guish it from the Anglican, and possibly 
prophetic of the time when all North 
America will be one country. That name 
will be a suitable one, if there is no other 
American Church. To be sure there are 
ten or twenty times as many Catholics 
as there are Episcopalians in the United 
States of America, but they are content 
to be Roman Catholics, and, in the con- 
demnation of Americanism, they would 
hardly claim to be called an American 
Church. The Methodists and Baptists 
and Presbyterians, et id omne genus, 
will call themselves Churches, and will 
loudly assert their legitimacy; but this 
claim the Episcopal Church, still Protes- 
tant, as stoutly denies. Why, then, as 
having sole right to it, it should not take 
the name of The American Church we 
do, not see. It is in the line of asserted 
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superiority and will have its effect in 
drawing adherents from other so-called 
Churches; for what is claimed, if claimed 
enough, many will grant. We cannot 
see that it would be a tactical mistake to 
change the name, however arrogant the 
claim implied might seem to other de- 
nominations that dare to think that they, 
too, are Churches. But the proposed 
name would be no more arrogant than 
a plenty of names now taken by other 
denominations. A denomination nearly 
twice as large numerically calls itself 
“The Disciples of Christ,” as if there 
were no other disciples, and two others 
actually call themselves “ The Christian 
Church ” and “ The Church of God.” 
The subject of provinces is likely to 
be broached. Bishop Potter has, in his 
late pastoral, spoken strongly against 
the plan of uniting contiguous dioceses 
into provinces, perhaps eight or ten of 
them. He says it will tend to increase 
the sectional spirit in the churches, and 
prevent them from feeling an interest in 
the whole Church. “ The provincial sys- 
tem,” he says, “will only develop in- 
creasingly the provincial mind, which is 


partial, fragmentary, local judgment.” 


We do not see it so. If the dioceses of 
New England, New York and New Jer- 
sey were united in one province, with its 
annual meetings, it appears to us that 
there would be so much less New York 
provincialism and so much widening of 
sympathy and interest and help, while 
the gossamer threads that now tie all the 
dioceses into one Church would not be 
severed or weakened, but rather strength- 
eneed. A vision that begins to look away 
from home is likely to end by looking all 
over the country and the world. 

And there would be a real advantage 
in having provinces. The Catholics do 
it, and to be Catholic is a growing aim. 
These provinces would, in the end, re- 
quire archbishops. That appears to us 
to be a desirable thing for a Church or- 
ganized like the Episcopal Church. At 
present, in any great public function, 
Bishop Potter would fall behind Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, as, in diplomacy, a 
Minister must yield precedence to an 
Ambassador. A superior title carries su- 
perior dignity. Then there should be at 
Washington a Primate, or Patriarch, su- 
perior to Archbishops, wearing a differ- 
ent kind of miter or something else dis- 
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tinctive, who will correspond to the 
Catholic Apostolic Delegate, or, indeed, 
be superior to him because his name will 
imply no delegated authority. The real 
dignity of the Church, in the presence of 
the Roman Catholic Church, seems to 
require a developed provincial system. 
The present inferiority of the Episcopal 
Church in organization and designation 
is somewhat humiliating and can be cor- 
rected. The proposition will receive seri- 
ous consideration at this Convention. 

The appeal for Church unity, made to 
other denominations by the Episcopal 
Convention when it met in Chicago, and 
afterward repeated at the Pan-Anglican 
Council at Lambeth, has been a failure. 
It was based on the acceptance of the 
“ Historic ”—that is, Anglican “ Epis- 
copate.” Other denominations did not 
want it; they were satisfied with their 
own. The Presbyterians nibbled at the 
hook for a little while, and then turned 
away. The Episcopalians acknowledge 
now that there is no hope in that direc- 
tion, and they are inclined, with good 
show of success, to take the other tack 
of large claims of exclusive right to the 
rank of Church, with the usufruct of 
all the dignities involved. They have 
spent three Conventions in “ enriching ” 
their Prayer Book; now let them enrich 
their Church. Let them give it a com- 
prehensive name and a stately organiza- 
tion. Perhaps then they will more read- 
ily attract the members of other folds, 
and will with less difficulty maintain 
their equality with the Roman Church, 
and their voice against divorce will be 
heard with more effect in the high places 
of society. w 


Freedom of Speech 


THERE is no more delicate question to 
be settled in government than the proper 
range to be allowed for freedom of 
speech. We all admit, unless we are 
anarchists, that some restraint of license 
must be imposed; but how much is the 
problem. The only general answer is 
that as little should be imposed as is con- 
sistent with the rights of individuals and 
the safety of society, but the difficulty 
and doubt come in the applying of this 
rule. 

Every law of libel or slander is a re- 
straint of freedom of speech; and such 
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laws are just, becatise the offense is an 
injury to individual rights. The taking 
of one’s good name is as real an injury as 
the taking of one’s purse, and is as prop- 
erly punished. There is no great diffi- 
culty in such a concrete case. The diffi- 
culty is much greater when it is the-body 
politic, or a public official, that is slan- 
dered or attacked. For example, the 
United States, through its Congress, its 
President and its army, has been en- 
gaged in the righteous and benevolent 
duty of suppressing disorder in the Phil- 
ippines; at least so they have supposed 
and meant it. But a body of very reput- 
able men, including an entire political 
party with its recognized leaders, have 
continuously slandered the President and 
the acts of the country, have charged 
them with murder, with suppression of 
liberty, with the selfish exploit of greed 
in this matter. It has not been wholly 
vicious; much of its baseless abuse has 
been conscientious enough, only blind 
and stupid. Our Government has hast- 
ened to send school teachers by the thou- 
sand to the Philippines, and to establish 
the institutions of self-government such 
as the people had never enjoyed, but it 
has not yet granted a single concession 
that means money. Now the freedom 
of speech which has thus falsely libeled 
our President and nation we could not 
restrain, and we would not if we could. 
In the long run such political liberty to 
speak falsely, but presumably with good 
intention, does only temporary harm 
which can be overlooked. 

There is a common saying with a class 
of ignorant, often malicious, political 
economists that personal property is rob- 
bery. Now such a doctrine is the con- 
demnation of the entire social institution 
as we know it. Carried owt, it would 
punish any man who tries to secure 
wealth. Ifa person were to try to carry 
out this doctrine by resisting these rob- 
bers, by knocking them down or shoot- 
ing them, as we do other robbers, he 
would be amenable to law; we should 
put him in prison. Weak-minded men 
will be excited by such doctrine to carry 
it to its logical result, and to take away 
or destroy the property thus sequestrated 
by individual owners, or to injure the 
owners themselves. Shall we therefore 
forbid the preaching of such a doctrine, 
and punish such freedom of speech? 
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Logically yes, and yet practically no. The 
amount of actual injury done must be 
considered, and also what is the best way 
to correct theoretical error. So long as 
it is preached as an academic doctrine 
that “property is robbery,” it can best 
be let alone, anarchistic, violent, insurrec- 
tionary and murderous as it must be in 
application, and left to the treatment 
of common sense. But the moment it 
puts itself into action, then must come 
severe restraint. 

There is the doctrine of anarchism. 
It teaches the injustice of law and gov- 
ernment. It would do away with all law, 
and leave everything to individual li- 
cense. Carried to its logical result it 
would put down law, by putting out of 
the way the tyrannous officers of law. 
The killing of a king or a President is 
only doing what is involved in the the- 
ory of anarchism. Shall we then sup- 
press all such teaching by book, pamphlet 
or paper? Shall we shut up in prison all 
people who teach what Tolstoy teaches, 
and Kropotkin, Reclus and Most, that 
government is tyranny? We think not. 
If we did think so we should not 
have published, for information and not 
fearing any injury, some of the anarchis- 
tic teachings of Tolstoy. We do not cut 
off a man’s arm the moment it has suf- 
fered an injury for fear of gangrene, but 
we trust to the beneficent action of the 
multitude of white phagocyte cells to re- 
move the noxious-bacteria. But if the in- 
jury goes too far and threatens to corrupt 
the system, then we apply the knife. But 
we watch it; and we should watch these 
preachers of anarchy. They should be 
under close police supervision. If they 
preach not merely generalities, but begin 
to apply them to concrete action; if they 
plot murders of kings, or declare that 
kings ought to be murdered, and preach 
a gospel of violence against governments, 
then is the time to suppress and punish 
them, just as we would have punished 
Mr. Atkinson or Mr. Schurz if they had 
entered into correspondence with Aguin- 
aldo to give him aid against our Govern- 
ment. 

We must keep the distinction in mind 
between doctrine and action. It is of no 
use to try to suppress thinking by vio- 
lence. Thinking must be conquered by 
thinking ; liberty must make liberty safe. 
There are foolish people about who 
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would change the very definition of trea- 
son. The Constitution defines it as 
“making war” against the United 
States. Talk is not war. Killing a Pres- 
ident is not war; it is murder, common 
murder. Talk may lead to murder, and 
when it turns that way it should be sup- 
pressed. But we do not need to make 
new definitions to suppress: noxious lib- 
erty. Other liberty will attend to that. 
There are other greater evils than even 
the occasional murder of a President. 


a 


The Chart of the Santiago 
Battle 


Not long ago THE INDEPENDENT 
printed a paper by Mr. Park Benjamin, 
entitled “The Measurements of a Sea 
Fight,” accompanied by a fac-simile re- 
duced copy of the chart prepared by the 
navigating officers of our fleet, showing 
the positions of the ships during the bat- 
tle of Santiago. From the measure- 
ments of this chart, which the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT could make for 
themselves with sufficient accuracy, the 
distances from the “ Brooklyn” to the 


Spanish ships were readily determined. 


We deem it now no more than fair to 
call attention to the astonishing repu- 
diation of that chart, not only by one of 
its makers, but by the Judge Advocate- 
General of the Navy, which has just 
been made in the Schley Court of In- 
quiry. The circumstances are as fol- 
lows: 

Lieutenant-Commander Heilner, navi- 
gating officer of the “ Texas,” testified 
that “there was a distance of about one 
hundred and fifty yards when the 
‘Brooklyn’ crossed the course of the 
‘Texas’ at the nearest point between 
them.” The chart was then laid before 
the witness and he was invited to meas- 
ure the above distance thereon, which 
he did, and thereupon said: 

“ But we are going over this whole business 
on a chart that is absolutely worthless.” 

The New York Herald’s report of the 
proceedings then goes on: 

“Question by Mr. Rayner. Any measure- 
ment you can make on that chart does not put 
you at the nearest point you ever got to the 

‘ Texas ’"—within 2,400 feet of her—am I not 
right? 

“ Answer. That is right. 

“ Question. Now measure the chart accord- 
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ing to the most liberal measurements you can, 
and tell me whether, according to your own 
chart signed by yourself, you can bring the 
‘Texas’ within 2,400 feet of the ‘ Brooklyn.’ I 
am emphatic about this, and I want to be po- 
lite. I know you want to give the truth. 

“ Answer. I never signed this chart as be- 
ing correct. 

“Mr. President,’ Mr. Hanna (assistant to 
the Judge Advocate-General) interrupted, 

‘may I say just one word? I merely wish to 
say that if the purpose of these inquiries is to 
show the incorrectness of that chart we will 
save time by conceding it at once.’ 

“Tt is a great pity to have never conceded 
that before. That is the only chart we ever 
had,’ Mr. Rayner replied. 

“We have never had the opportunity to 
concede it before. We never supposed it to 
be correct,’ replied Mr. Hanna.” 


The chart in question is published in 
the appendix to the report of the Bureau 
of Navigation of the Navy Department 
for 1898 and is a part of the Report of 
the Secretary of the Navy for that year. 
It was prepared under an order of Rear- 
Admiral Sampson, which is as follows: 


“U. S. Fracsuie ‘New York,’ First Rate. 
“Navy Yarp, New York, Sept. 2, 1808. 

“Sirs: You are hereby appointed a board 
to plot the positions of the ships of Admiral 
Cervera’s squadron and those of the United 
States fleet in the battle of July 3d, 1808, off 
Santiago de Cuba. 

“You are empowered to call for such data 
from any ship concerned as may be necessary, 
forwarding a copy of this letter as authority. 

“Tt will be your duty to reconcile, as far as 
possible, all discrepancies in the data so ob- 
tained. 

“The board in submitting the chart with the 
plotted positions will report fully their reasons 
for locating the positions as they have. 

. T. Sampson, 
“ Rear-Admiral, U. S. N. 
“ Commander-in-Chief United States Naval 
Force, North Atlantic Squadron. 

“ Lieutenant S. P. Comly, U. S. N. 

“ Lieutenant Lewis C. Heilner, U. S. N. 

“Lieutenant Wm. H. Schuetze, U. S. N. 

“Lieutenant Albon P. Hodgson, U. S. N. 

“ Lieutenant W. H. Alien, U. S. N. 

“ Lieutenant E. E. Capehart, U. S.N. 

“ Lieutenant Harry P. Huse, U.S. N-” 


This board thereupon convened and 
on October 8th, 1898 (three months af- 
ter the battle), submitted its report, 
which, after describing the indicated 
positions of the ships at the times noted, 
concluded as follows: 


“ Before plotting these positions the board 
took each ship separately and discussed her 
data for the position under consideration, this 
data being obtained from the report of her 
commanding officers, notes taken during the 
action and the evidence of the members of the 


board. 
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“In reconciling differences of opinion in re- 
gard to distances, bearings, ranges, etc., full 
liberty was given to the representative of the 
ship under discussion to bring in any argument 
or data he considered necessary, and the board 
submits this report with a feeling that under 
the circumstances it is as nearly correct as is 
possible so long after the engagement.” 

The signatures of all the officers above 
named (saving that of Lieutenant Huse, 
absent), together with that of Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Richard Wainwright, 
are appended. 

That Lieutenant-Commander Heilner 
is thus willing under oath to discredit his 
own solemn act and deed lies between 
himself and his conscience. But this ex- 
hibition on the part of the Navy Depart- 
ment is between it and the people. After 
such a showing it may well be asked 
what faith can be given to anything re- 
garding the Santiago campaign which 
the Navy Department has officially put 
forth? 

& 


The Poster Nuisance 
WE have spent one hundred years in 


recklessly destroying the forests of the 
continent, and in placarding the glories 
of nature with the announcements of our 
enterprise. There is no longer any 
question about the push and go of the 
American people. The interests of the 
public have been sacrificed to the interests 
of individuals. The reaction is coming; 
but what Augéan toil we have before us. 
A few individuals are doing much; cor- 
porations are also doing something; but 
the people have not gone beyond the es- 
tablishment of national parks and reser- 
vations. Is it not time to insist with em- 
phasis that will be understood, and law 
that can be enforced, that public prop- 
erty shall be left as beautiful as nature 
made it? Is utility the only possible aim 
of the united people? Our highways 
stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
in continuous interlacings. They are 
puvuc property ; but everywhere at pres- 
ent they are the dumping grounds of pri- 
vate individuals—breeding places of nox- 
ious weeds. Fences are pasted and 
placarded by patent-medicine venders ; 
and the bordering lands, as far as the eye 
can read, are suborned to a blaze of ad- 
vertising. One may travel three thou- 
sand miles across the continent, and rare- 
ly be out of sight of a billboard, while 
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many of the States still permit the deface- 
ment of rocks and trees. We have be- 
come so used to being ordered to smoke 
Roscoe Conkling cigars, or give Castoria 
to our children, that:we forget the whole 
thing is an impertinence of the grossest 
sort. The poetry of life is turned into 
prosaic push, and God’s landscapes com- 
pelled to repeat the slang of trade. The 
bargain store has gone far enough when 
it monopolizes a whole page of our daily 
paper; it is too much to demand of the 
public to tolerate its pretentious adver- 
tisements at every quarter mile. 

The nuisance might be abated by a gen- 
eral agreement not to trade with those 
people whose wares are offensively adver- 
tised. When such announcements do 
not pay they will cease of their own ac- 
cord. The probabilities are, however, 
that they really are doing the work for 
which they are intended—that the crowd 
can only be persuaded to listen to offers 
of goods at cut prices. State law should 
regulate and restrict advertising within 
reasonable limits. No man has a natu- 
ral right to be offensive. He has a right 
to make known his skill as a manufac- 
turer, and his enterprise as a trader. 
From this standpoint a good deal may be 
granted. There might be an advertis- 
ing area, outside each city, so located as 
to annoy no one; which might serve as a 
source of information to buyers, as well 
as a possible source of amusement. It is 
an open question whether the present sys- 
tem has not been pushed to such an ex- 
tent as to be of little value as an adver- 
tisement. The experiment has recently 
been tried of placing first class plays in 
theaters without a display of posters, and 
the result has been no loss, if not a gain in 
the way of audiences. Possibly the ad- 
vertising mischief is beginning to remedy 
itself. The Tribune, of this city, sug- 
gests a tax on billboards and posters, suf- 
ficiently large to bring the nuisance with- 
in limits. In this way a considerable rev- 
enue could be secured for the town or 
State. It is suggested that in granting 
franchises to street cars they should also 
be specifically forbidden to use their cars 
for advertising wares and shows. To 
tax a bad thing, however, gives it a cer- 
tain legal right to exist. If it is wrong it 
should be done away with; if it is right it 
should be endured. The Government 
entered into partnetship with the liquer 
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business, and it has lost more than it has 
gained by giving the saloon a legal exist- 
ence. 

It is hardly worth our while to grum- 
ble at the amateur politics in Hawaii; the 
little island has brought into the United 
States some institutions, of the value of 
wnich we are convinced, but have not 
yet been able to secure for the Union at 
large. Democracy moves slower in re- 
form than monarchy; but it moves ex- 
actly with public sentiment. Two Ha- 
waiian achievements are postal savings 
banks and the preservation of beautiful 
highways. Every land owner must not 
only keep the highway in order, but he 
must see to it that on either side there is 
no defacement. He must even leave a 
border of 150 feet free of cultivated 
crops. That is, on either side of all road- 
ways, there must be a garden of shrubs, 
trees and flowers. Not one advertise- 
ment defaces a Hawaiian roadside. Now 
that the islands have become a part of our 
Union will they be given over to adver- 
tisements? Really the worst part of this 
whole business is, that we are getting 
used to it—it no longer disturbs us to 
travel billboarded miles. When Thoreau 
was told that he would get used to af- 
fairs, as they existed in a certain town of 
smoke and grime and noise, he replied 
that he certainly would not remain—for 
to get used to such things would be to be 
deaf to music and blind to beauty. 

Over one year ago THE INDEPENDENT 
called attention to the fact that in Eng- 
land agitation had secured from Parlia- 
ment a practical act, conferring on Edin- 
burgh the power to decide, locally, the 
places where advertisements could be per- 
mitted. This permission had, in 1806, 
been refused, as a “ whim which could 
not pass into serious legislation.” A sec- 
ond application declared “advertising 
rivalry to be a great evil, threatening to 
destroy the amenity of the city.” Edin- 
burgh insisted on its right to be a city 
“eminently beautiful” to visitors. In 
this country legislatures must be com- 
pelled, by insistent demands, to legislate 
for similar local self-protection. The 
spirit of the press is unanimous through- 
out the United States. The people are 
nearly as unanimous. Disgust is uni- 
versal; but whether apathy is also uni- 
versal is the question. We need a ring- 
ing cry of dentticlation—a note that our 
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lawmakers will understand and _ heed. 
Give us relief from the incessant roar of 
trade, and the impudent blazon of rival 
venders. The interests of valuable com- 
mercial transactions cannot be injured by 
protecting our landscapes from deface- 
ment and our public vehicles from 
‘store talk.” 
Sd 


The German Social Democracy 


. THE Social Democrats of Germany, in 
convention at Littbeck, have again for- 
mally disavowed the theories of Herr F. 
E. Bernstein. The resolution of dis- 
avowal, which follows, in some respects, 
the one passed at the Hannover congress 
of 1899, was not denunciatory in tone; 
it was even tempered, by its movers, with 
the concession that it did not necessarily 
imply censure of Herr Bernstein. The 
purpose in passing it was to keep the 
party creed and tactical policy pure and 
undefiled from the touch of modern 
heresies. 

The Beriin controversy forms a very 
important episode in the recent history of 
the Social Democratic party. Exiled 
from his native land nearly a quarter of 
a century ago, the protagonist in this de- 
bate has resided for the greater part of 
this time in England. In that country 
he came under certain influences which 
have strongly affected his earlier eco- 
nomic beliefs. Tho remaining true to 
his Socialistic ideals, he has come to look 
upon many of the party dogmas as un- 
scientific and upon much of the party 
policy as mistaken and harmful. His 
letters to the Neue Zeit newspaper 
(1897) created something of a commo- 
tion, and a storm of disapproval fol- 
lowed his book, Die Voraussetzungen 
des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben der 
Sozial Demokratic (1898). In these 
writings he took strong ground against 
the Marxian predictions of a progressive 
impoverishment of the masses and of a 
continued concentration of capital. He 
maintained that authentic statistics ut- 
terly refuse to confirm either prediction, 
but that, on the contrary, wages are ris- 
ing and the number of small capitalists 
is increasing. There are evidences of a 
form of concentration in manufactures, 
it is true, but the concentration is not 
individual, being instead the massing of 
amall capitals for a specific purpose. One 
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English corporation alone, that of Lip- 
ton’s, has 74,262 shareholders. Finally, 
he declared : 

“If modern society is to break to pieces by 
reason of the disappearance of the middle 
classes between the two extremes of the so- 
cial pyramid then this break-up is no 
nearer its realization to-day in England, Ger- 
many and France than it was in any earlier 
period of the nineteenth century.” 

The Social Democratic party must there- 
fore, he maintained, mend its tactics. It 
could accomplish nothing by merely 
“ educating ” the workers in preparation 
for the alleged inevitable collapse of the 
capitalistic régime; it could fulfil its mis- 
sion only by taking the leadership in the 
practical work of social reform. 

Such is, in outline, the Bernsteinian 
heresy ; and the wrath of the Auld Lichts 
in the party has been liberally poured 
out upon both the preacher and his 
preachings. And yet, despite it all, the 
party councils have shown, for more 
than ten years, a constant and almost un- 
interrupted drift toward the acceptance 
of Bernstein’s ideas as to methods. Dur- 
ing that period many of the old dogmas 
have been thrown overboard, others have 
been quietly ignored, and practically 
every year has been marked by a strong- 
er insistence upon the importance of 
remedial legislation, with a declining ac- 
centuation of the ultimate Socialist ideal. 

The rupture between the past and the 
present really took place at the Erfurt 
Congress of 1891, when the revolution- 
ists were expelled and a long program 
of demands in the nature of “ first steps ” 
in reform legislation was added to the 
theoretical platform. The leaders, how- 
ever, covered their retreat from their 
former attitude by declaring, in Bebel’s 
words, that “they were under no illu- 
sions about the value of parliamentary 
results in relation to the fundamental 
demands of the Socialist party;” that 
the practical program would extend their 
movement among the working classes, 
and that, tho the then existing industrial 
system was sure to collapse from its own 
weight in a few years, there could be no 
harm in distributing to the masses a few 
creature comforts for the time being. 
There was a markedly disingenuous 
taint to this plea, and the Berlin Con- 
gress (1892) corrected matters by mak- 
ing this declaration : 

“What can be got for workingmen by par- 
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liamentary work is a mere viaticum to sustain 
them on the march forward, a mere instal- 
ment which serves to furnish the proletariat 
with a little more of the means of battle which 
they require in order to fulfil their historic 
mission. 

Even this explanation, however, proved 
unsatisfactory during the following years, 
and the Hannover Congress of 1899 
developed a strong, if not a dominant, 
sentiment that social reforms were to be 
striven for out of regard for their real 
social utility; and, in the words of Dr. 
David, 

“We must work now, not for a better future, 
but for a better present. The perception that 
wages have risen gives us the confidence that 
even now, and within the capitalistic system 
of production, we can influence the distribu- 
tion of the wealth produced quite substantial- 
ly in the interest of the laboring class.” 
Alongside of the formal repetition, year 
after year, of the ultimate aim of the 
party, are thus to be found the specific 
demands for the present; and the latter 
have every year an added importance. 
It is recognized that they are the cause 
of the party’s tremendous growth in 
numbers. So long ago as 1891 Bebel 
himself confessed that the proportion of 
orthodox Socialists among the 1,427,000 
Socialist voters was but small; and the 
estimate of 200,000 among the present 
poll of 2,120,000 voters is probably not 
wide of the mark. 

The decline of dogmas has been quite 
as perceptible as the drift toward prac- 
tical methods. This fact is admitted as 
readily by the Auld Lichts as by the new. 
Bebel has in fact declared (1899) that 
the party has no dogmas; that it is “a 
party of learners and a party of prog- 
ress;”’ and that its members were con- 
tinually undergoing intellectual moult- 
ings. They have discarded Lassalle’s 
“iron law of wages” (which he bor- 
rowed from Ricardo), and his project of 
establishing productive societies on State 
credit; they are no longer united on the 
proposition that “labor is the source of 
all wealth;” they no longer look upon 
opposing parties as “only a reactionary 
mass;” they have sanctioned their fol- 
lowers voting for liberals in certain 
cases, and the Mayence Congress of 1900 
actually made obligatory upon Socialists 
the duty of voting for middle-class can- 
didates in the Prussian Landtag elec- 
tions of that year. Their dogmatic and 
theoretical fear of the present capitalistic 
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state would also seem to have “ suffered 
a sea-change,” for in recent years they 
have favored the nationalization of peas- 
ant mortgages, the passage of factory 
legislation, the public construction of the 
Baltic and North Sea Canal and of State 
railways. Perhaps the strongest of these 
revolutions of thought has been that con- 
cerned with peasant holdings of land. 
From the former conviction that the se- 
curing of the peasant in his holdings 
would “contribute to resuscitate his 
fanaticism for property ” and therefore 
delay the establishment of the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth, there has come about 
a well-nigh overwhelming conviction 
that he should be not only let alone, but 
secured in his private possessions. 

The German Social Democracy thus 
presents the spectacle of a body some- 
what at war with itself. Out of regard 
for a false consistency it repudiates a 
Bernstein, and declares that nothing has 
occurred to warrant a change in its aims 
and tactics; and yet all the time it is 
changing, becoming more modern, more 
practical, less dogmatic, and its altered 
methods and pronouncements are con- 
fessedly the cause of its marvelous 
growth in numbers and power. Surely 
it is time for the party to confess candid- 
ly the change, and to stand for what it 
really is—a party of practical social re- 
form, even though its ultimate ideal be 
still a co-operative commonwealth. 


a 


There seems to be some mis- 
apprehension in the conserv- 
ative press of this country 
as to the labor situation in New Zealand. 
It seems that recently the Premier, Mr. 
Seddon, had reason to admonish his fol- 
lowers against riding some of their ex- 
treme democratic hobbies to death. This 
naturally led to the outcry that “ Seddon- 
ism” was producing financial disaster 
and the ruin of New Zealand. Then Mr. 
Seddon quietly delivered his financial 
statement, showing another two and a 
half million dollar surplus. This was a 
decided hit, but Mr. Seddon had good 
reason to reprehend his too eager radical 
followers, for hitherto his Cabinet has 
commanded the labor vote by its social- 
istic legislation and the country vote by its 
small landholding program. Now there 
has just been formed a strong combina- 


Compulsory 
Arbitration 
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tion of farmers in the colony, among 
whom is a considerable Conservative 
leaven, which will oppose ultra-radical 
legislation. The fear of an internal party 
strife between the country voters, who 
think the Government is devoting too 
muchtime to labor questions,andthetown 
voters is probably the cause that impelled 
the -Premier to advise his radical wing 
to “go slow.” Furthermore, the report 
that compulsory arbitration in New Zea- 
land is becoming unpopular is likewise 
without foundation, if we can trust sev- 
eral New Zealand papers on our ex- 
change list. It is true that important de- 
fects have been found in the working 
of the conciliation boards, before whom 
all labor disputes must be taken for vol- 
untary settlement prior to an appeal to 
the Compulsory Court. Too many cases 
are brought before the Conciliation 
Court without any intention of abiding 
by its decisions, and the result is that 
much time has there been wasted, while 
the Compulsory Court, on the other 
hand, has been overworked. This has 
been the only cause of complaint we are 
aware of against compulsory arbitration 
in New Zealand. The changes contem- 
plated in the law are all in the nature of 
extending the scope of the court and the 
principle of compulsion. We therefore 
have no evidence, as a New York paper 
has, that 

“there can no longer be doubt that the whole 
body of legislation which has received so much 
praise from social reformers bids fair to be re- 
pealed before a great while by the very men 
who secured its adoption.” 

New Zealand has merely a few extra la- 
bor disputes congested in the overworked 
Compulsory Court, and the dominant 
party has a country vote to placate. 


& 


There are quite a 
number of preach- 
ers who have ut- 
tered most disgraceful sentiments on 
the murder of the President, and who 
have not escaped the just anger of their 


McKinley’s Clerical 
Defamers 


hearers. They have dared to say that 
the assassin’s act was the judgment of 
God in punishment for the President’s 
shortcomings. These preachers appear 
nearly all to be readers of a certain in- 
temperate temperance press which has 
not wearied to put the blame of the vice 
of Manila on the President, nor even to 
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blackguard him with charges that he 
was personally responsible for a profit 
from a saloon, and as a drinker of wine 
and a supporter of drunkenness was a 
disgrace to the Christian Church and to 
the nation. The language of these 
sheets has been malicious and utterly 
disgraceful. Of course Czolgosz was 
no Prohibitionist, but the spirit of Czol- 
gosz has found an echo in the unchari- 
table and demagogical utterances of such 
papers. Even after the event one of 


them says: 


“Mr. McKinley’s policy in general was eco- 
nomic rather than moral. Prosperity among 
the people he regarded as a more important 
object of political action than great moral 
ideals among the people.” 


& 


Mr. John R. Dos Pas- 
sos, an able New York 
lawyer, would have 
Congress call an international conference 
for the suppression of anarchism. But 
what new good will that do? Such a 
conference was held in Rome only three 
years ago, after the murder of the Em- 
press Elizabeth. Since it met and dis- 
cussed for a month, and called the chiefs 
of police of a dozen countries, and made 
provision for a bureau of information, 
and the mutual surrender of anarchists, 
a Spanish Prime Minister, an Italian 
King and an American President have 
been killed by anarchists. We do not 
know that another conference could do 
any more than did the last one. What is 
needed is not more palaver, but a careful 
surveillance of anarchistic clubs and in- 
dividuals, so that any overt acts or any 
conspiracies may be discovered as soon 
as possible and punished before they re- 
sult in murder. But no watchfulness 
can prevent the acts of single zealots like 
our last assassin; nor will the restriction 
of immigration succeed any better. Our 
three assassins of Presidents have all 
been natives of the country. We cannot 
reverse our time-honored and beneficial 
encouragement of immigration out of 
fear of anarchists. The air of freedom is 
its best panacea. 


An International 
Conference 


In an article in THe INDEPENDENT 
several months ago President Eliot made 
the statement that down to the time of 
the French Revolution it was the uni- 
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form teaching of both the Protestant 
and the Catholic Church that the divine 
sanction of civil government comes 
through the Church. We have been 
asked to call attention to the fact that 
in an article in The Sacred Heart Re- 
view Mr. C. C. Starbuck denies this, so 
far as the Catholic Church is concerned, 
and shows that Boniface VIII expressly 
declared, in the Bull Unam Sanctam, 
that the State has a distinct mandate 
from God. Possibly President Eliot 
would reply that it is on the authority 
of the Church that the State learns of 
this mandate. Mr. Starbuck declares 
that in the later teaching of the Catholic 
Church there is “ not even a shadow of 
the theory which President Eliot at- 
tributes to the whole Catholic Church.” 


& 


If we have failed to recognize Dr. Carl 
Peters’s strong claim to have discovered 
Egyptian and Phenician monuments in 
the mines of South Zambesia, where he 
thinks he has found the biblical Ophir, it 
has not been mere neglect. We hesitated 
to accept his judgment until his objects 
and supposed inscriptions had _ been 
brought to England. Dr. Peters’s philol- 
ogy and archeology seemed somewhat 
imaginative and needed critical examina- 
tion. It is now certain that a little 
earthenware funereal “ ushabti” figure 
brought by Dr. Peters from south of the 
Zambesi is really impressed with the car- 
touche of Thothmes III (about 1450 B. 
C.). But one such object might quite 
easily have been carried there as a curios- 
ity by Phenician, Arab or other traders 
in the course of thirty-three and a half 
centuries, and thus far this statuet stands 
alone. Yet it encourages further search. 


a 


Let it not be thought that the United 
States is quite unique in its great gifts 
and bequests to the public. The magnifi- 
cent endowment of research made by the 
Swedish manufacturer of smokeless pow- 
der, Nobili, is familiar to all; and now 
we have the report from Denmark of he- 
reditary genius for beneficence in a fam- 
ily of brewers in Copenhagen. The late 
J. C. Jacobsen gave during his life $3,- 
000,000 to one public fund and $5,360,000 
more by his will for scientific and benevo- 
lent purposes, and now his son, Carl Ja- 
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cobsen, after having two years ago given 
to Copenhagen the largest private collec- 
tion of sculpture in the world, worth 
$3,000,000, has now added a further gift 
valued at $2,500,000. There is no thought 
of atonement in these gifts, for the brew- 
ery business is regarded as most respect- 
able, as is that of making war material. 


a 


A few weeks ago the Presbyterian 
Churches in Australia united to form a 
single body. The union was formally 
ratified, and the new Federal Assembly, 
representing Australian Presbyterianism 
as a whole, held a most enthusiastic 
meeting in Sydney. All the Methodist 
Churches throughout Australasia will 
become one on January I next. There is 
a likelihood of a further federation of all 
the Christian denominations there. The 
Anglican Synod has asked its bishops to 
put themselves into communication with 
the heads of other Churches for this pur- 
pose, and the Presbyterian Federal As- 
sembly has passed resolutions favoring 
such a federation of all the Protestant 
Churches. We recall such resolutions 


passed in this country, but the federation 


has not come to pass. Now let some one 
push the matter; every one wants it. 


a 


If we have got to have all sorts of out- 
landish names added to our Latinized 
science, how can we remember them? 
Here is President Jordan, a chief author- 
ity on fishes, going to Japan and giving 
unpronounceable names to the fishes he 
finds there. A sturgeon becomes the 
Acipenser kikuchi; a spear-fish is Te- 
trapturus mitsukurii; a sort of bass is 
Trachypterus ishikawa, all these names, 
and a plenty more, being given in honor 
of living Japanese statesmen and schol- 
ars. Our Department of Agriculture has 
lately published a pamphlet entitled “ Re- 
vision of Skunks,” a class that needs re- 
vision, and our unaccustomed tongues 
would like a revision of Dr. Jordan’s 
fishes. 

a 


The nomination of President Low as 
Mayor of New York involves a most se- 
rious loss to Columbia University. That 
the man who has proved his love for the 
university by the gift of we know not 
how much more than a million dollars 
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should consent to accept the nomination 
to the Mayoralty, knowing that it in- 
volves his resignation of his life-long po- 
sition in Columbia, shows how deeply 
he feels his duty to the city. Four years 
ago his resignation was not accepted; 
this time it will probably be accepted, 
and the university will lose the man who 
has built it up from an insignificant col- 
lege to a great university. 


a 


Of course the more ignorant Catholic 
papers are quick to find fault with the 
Philippine Commission for making the 
public schools of the islands purely secu- 
lar, and banishing crucifixes and sacred 
emblems. They are of the sort that re- 
joice in their freedom of worship here, 
but always fret if anything is done for 
disestablishment of their Church in South 
America or Europe. What else could 
the Philippine Commission do? The 
United States cannot teach any religion. 
Are there not priests and friars enough 
in the Philippines to do that? The Phil- 
ippine people make no complaint, only 
some Catholic papers in America. 


a 


Indiana issued 27,671 marriage li- 
censes in the year 1900 and granted 4,699 
divorces during the year, which is more 
than one divorce to every six marriages. 
Marion County, which includes Indian- 
apolis, issued 2,363 marriage licenses and 
granted 626 divorces, or one divorce to 
less than four marriages. For some rea- 
son Indiana, which many years ago 
greatly improved her divorce laws, has 
of late returned to her old ways. Her 
divorces have doubled in less than ten 
years. It would seem as if the good 
people of this State had an urgent duty in 
respect to this condition of things. 

& 


We cannot see how the United States 
Government or the American Board can 
consent to pay the enormous ransom de- 
manded for the liberation of the mission- 
ary, Miss Stone, and her companion. If 
this were done it would encourage brig- 
ands everywhere in Turkey to capture the 
American missionaries. The better way 
is that now tried, to capture some of the 
Macedonian revolutionary gang that or- 
dered her capture and hold them respon- 
sible for her safe return. 





INSURANCE 


Changing Beneficiary 


SoME discussion has arisen lately over 
the clause in life policies which permits 
a change in beneficiary. The fact that 
such a question has been raised is itself 
interesting as showing how the prac- 
tice has gradually changed in this re- 
spect. The original idea was mainly that 
a policy should be a “life policy,” and 
in furtherance of the intent of protection 
for the wife the law intervened and 
placed the policy out of reach of the 
husband’s creditors. This was quite as 
it should be, but in practice life insur- 
ance became broadened in applications 
and competitive pressure introduced a 
pretty long list of options, so that the 
original idea has lost much of its promi- 
nence. 

It is quite true that a wife’s policy 
which reserves to the insured the right 
to change the beneficiary at will is in 
effect the same as one written for the 
insured’s own benefit; it is equivalent to 
a promissory note to his order. Whether 
it is not then a part of his estate and 
therefore not exempt from approach by 
creditors is a legal question. If he has 
exercised the right of change and has 
substituted his own name as beneficiary 
there would seem to be no doubt that the 
policy is part of his estate and without 
shield ; suppose he has not exercised this 
right and does not wish to do so, or (as 
might easily happen) that he has not 
even noticed the existence of the clause? 
Would any court then compel him to 
make this change in order to give credit- 
ors a way to the avails of the policy? 
This does not appear to have been de- 
cided, but unless the amount is large, we 
doubt whether a policy originally for a 
wife would be forcibly diverted. 

The change clause is likely to remain, 
however, for it is supported by the de- 
sire for options. It is also supported by 
some good reasons. The wife may die 
without issue, or circumstances may 
otherwise change so as to make it un- 
desirable that the policy should stand in 
her name or fcllow her line either by off- 
spring or by kinship. The value and 
‘force of options, in this as in other mat- 
ters, lie in the short reach of forecast. 


It is proper and useful that a man should 
have the right to decide on his action, 
some years hence, when the time comes 
and not before. The special point of the 
“term” plan of life insurance is that it 
expressly reserves such right to him, and 
this makes the term plan valuable. But 
if such an option is of value in other re- 
spects, in life insurance it is surely so as 
to the important matter of the bene- 
ficiary. 
& 


A WEsTERN Travelers’ representative, 
we see, has issued a circular which 
undertakes to show that his company 
earns a higher interest rate and experi- 
ences a lower death rate than others, and 
this he challenges anybody to disprove. 
It is not worth our while to accept the 
challenge, for we have no motive to dis- 
prove his showing, and we have also a 
very limited regard for competitive com- 
parative statements. Whether the man 
is on top of the lion or underneath him 
depends on which class of animal sup- 
plied the sculptor, and nothing is easier 
than to so handle impeccable statistics 
as to make them tell selected parts of the 
truth. The Travelers’ is an excellent 
company, and its head is a figure unique 
and admirable in underwriting; we are 
willing to allow, for argument, that his 
company ranks all in high interest and 
low mortality. Granting it, what then? 
One journal rates the compiler an un- 
conscious humorist for producing what 
is of no competitive use to him, since the 
Travelers is a stock company, selling in- 
surance at a fixed net price, and its pol- 
icyholders do not care what its experi- 
ence is. It is true that their rate is fixed 
by contract, and independent of how the 
company fares, yet this does not quite 
cover the case. Such a statement im- 
plies good management and thus has 
some value in competition ; besides, there 
is no escaping the fact that all insurance 
is in all circumstances mutual at founda- 
tion, even if on the stock plan. The capi- 
tal stock of the Travelers, as in case of 
joint stock fire companies, is guarantor 
of its policies; but healthy insurance 
practice means that it shall not be neces- 
sary to fall back on the guaranty. 
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FINANCIAL 


Mr. Schwab’s Remarks About 


Steel 


In an address before the Chamber of 
Commerce in Newport, England, last 
week, concerning the causes of Ameri- 
cam superiority in the steel trade, a very 
interesting statement was made by 
Joseph Lawrence, Member of Parlia- 
ment, who was in this country a few 
weeks ago. The press report says: 


“He told his audience that Charles M. 
Schwab [President of the United States Steel 
Corporation] assured him that the Steel Trust 
could deliver steel billets in England for 
$16.50 per ton, whereas the lowest price for 
which British manufacturers could make them 
was $19. Mr. Schwab also informed him, Mr. 
Lawrence said, that when the Trust had com- 
pleted certain ocean transportation arrange- 
ments now pending the American price would 
be still lower. In addition to this statement, 
Mr. Schwab called the attention of Mr. Law- 
rence to the fact that his steel workers got 
double the wages paid to British workmen in 
the same line.” 


If Mr. Schwab is correctly reported by 
Mr. Lawrence, billets, or steel in crude 
forms, can be delivered in England 


(railroad charges from Pittsburg and 
ocean freight charges paid) for only 
$16.50, altho the price of the same at 
Pittsburg to American buyers is $26. 
Making due allowance for freight 
charges, we may say that, according to 
this statement, the price to English buy- 
ers would be about one-half of the price 
which American buyers are required to 
pay. Why should not the products of 
the great Steel Corporation be sold to 
Americans on terms as favorable as 
those given to buyers abroad? The 
American people will never accept com- 
placently and commend a business policy 
involving so great a _ discrimination 
against them by one of their own indus- 
tries. 

The American price of billets is a lit- 
tle higher now than it has been, it is 
true, owing partly to the effect of the 
strike ; but inspection of the official quo- 
tations will show that it was in the 
neighborhood of $24 for some months 
before the beginning of the strike. The 
trade journals have said that it was fixed 
and maintained by a combination agree- 
ment that did not affect the price for ex- 
port sales. 
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The maintenance of high prices in the 
home market, sales at lower prices to 
foreign buyers, and such admissions as 
were made to Mr. Lawrence by Presi- 
dent Schwab, give force to the move- 
ment for the repeal of tariff duties origi- 
nally designed to protect such American 
products against foreign competition. It 
is plain enough that the duty on billets 
is no longer needed for protection; and 
this duty may assist the manufacturers 
in exacting very high prices from Ameri- 
can consumers. “If, perchance,” said 
President McKinley at Buffalo, “some 
of our tariffs are no longer needed for 
revenue or to encourage and protect our 
industries at home, why should they not 
be employed to extend and promote our 
markets abroad?” If they yield no 
revenue, are no longer needed for pro- 
tection, and cannot be used advanta- 
geously in treaties of reciprocity, why 
should they not be abolished? It is re- 
ported that President Roosevelt thinks 
they ought to be removed. This ap- 
pears to be the opinion of a considerable 
portion of the Republican party and of 
a large majority of the American people. 


a 


THE National Exchange Bank- of 
this city has increased its capital stock 
from $300,000 to $500,000 and its sur- 
plus from $50,000 to $250,000. 


....By the recent purchase of the 
Laesquadra mines at Ocatlan, the Roths- 
childs have obtained control of all the 
principal copper mines in Mexico. 


....lhe Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad Company, giving up the 
idea of establishing an independent 
steamship line on the Pacific, or of mak- 
ing an arrangement with the Hamburg- 
American Company, will use the Pacific 
Mail Company’s steamers, jointly with 
the Southern Pacific, for its trans-Pacific 
traffic. 


....Dividends 

nounced : 

Riverside Bank (quarterly), 2 per cent., pay- 
able Oct. 1st. 

Southern Pacific Co., various coupons, (see 
advt.), payable Oct rst. 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R. (Pacific Extension 
coupons), payable Oct. rst. 

Hall Signal Co. (quarterly), 1 per cent., pay- 
able Oct, 1st. 


and coupons. an- 
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Dainty Appetite 


asily satisfied, a feeling of distress after eat- 
ng, and more or less nausea between meals, 
very day—DYSPEPSIA ! 


No need to say anything about the belching, - 


omiting, flatulence, headache, pain in the 
stomach. 


Dyspepsia can be cured only by what gives 
igor and tone to the stomach, functional activ- 
ty to the whole digestive system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla was taken by,Mrs. W. G. Bar- 
ett, 14 Olney St., Providence, R. I., and, as stated by 
herself, it relieved her of dyspepsia, by which she 
had been greatly troubled for more than twenty-five 
years and for which she had taken many other medi- 
ines in vain. When she had taken four bottles of 
Hood’s, she could eat almost anything without dis- 
ress and could sleep well. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. Ac- 
ept no substitute, but insist on having Hood’s. 





The Sportsman's Choice 


The New Buckeye Cameras 
ARE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT WITH CARTRIDGE FILM 

No. 1 Buckeye, 8% x 334; 6 Exposure Film 

No. 2 Buckeye, 4 x 5; 6 or 12 Exposure Film x 

No. 3 Folding Buckeye, 834 x 444; 6 or 12 Exposure Film 15.00 

No. 4 Folding Buckeye, 4 x 5;6 or12 Exposure Film 20.00 

Stereoscopic Folding Buckeye, 84 x a4. 25.00 
CAMERAS of all kinds and a complete line of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. Catalogue Pree 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
122-124 Fifth Avenue New York 


VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
New York and Bostor 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Excnanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
at 8: 
All =e ities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


re Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission . 
High- “lass "Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
ery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
FRAGRANT 


OJODONT 


a perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c C 

Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c 

At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price. 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


BEST and MOST 
EC: \NOMICAL 33C. 
COFFEE GROWN. 
Requires only TWO-THIRDS 
the regular ae. = — 
in 1-lb, trad . d bags. Good 
5c. "Good Teas 30c 








Coffees 12c. and 1 
and 35c. 
For special terms address 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 38 Bh ny At , New York. 


PEOPLE WANTING 
Furnaces 
° Ranges 


SHOULD WRITE TO 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


232-234-236 Water St., N. Y. 
84 Lake St., Chicago. (Established 1849.) 








A @Sure Oure for Oatarrh. 


W TRS He 
( AT, ae § 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists._ 








re Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


SORE 
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GILBERT 
PARKER 


Author of ‘‘The Seats of the Mighty” and 
‘‘The Battle of the Strong ”’ 


The New York Times Saturday Review says: 

“* The plot is dramatic. ‘ Things happen’ right along from the first page to the last. 
. We are left with the mental image of a vivid, dramatic picture, painted in a masterly 
fashion. Mr. Parker is an artist, and hes to be thanked for q story of unusual freshness, 
power and ‘ visualization.’ ” 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: 
‘“¢ Beyond all doubt an extremely powerful story. ‘ The Right of Way’ ts a great novel.” 


The New York Tribune says: : 
“Mr. Parker has never written anything quite so good as ‘ The Right of Way.” 


With 16 Drawings by A. I. Keller. $1.50 





FE kli N York 
guae Harper & Brothers “%%” 
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___ TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 
PAN-AMERICAN, BUFFALO. 


Hotel and private house accommodations secured for visitors. 
ll prices. Old established Tourist Agency. Full information 
on application. 
AMERICAN GUIDE & COURIER CO., 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP¢ 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LEYLAND LINE 10x, twerroot, 
Salli larly. ist Cabin, 840, &45 = Vy 
rly. ist Cabin, 
ion po Bong ge new steamers, “ Philedelphian,” Ucn othe 


“TLancastrian,” Oct. 16th; ** Devonian,’ Oct. » Cestrian,” 
Oct. 30th. 


F.0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and rth St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


























BO soe 765 Dy [SAACTHCHDSONS EYE WATER 


COFFEE FOR | MOTHERS. 


The Kind that Nourishes and Supplies Food for 
Mother and Child. 


‘*My husband has been unable to drink coffee for 
Several years, sO we were very glad to give Postum 
Food Coffee a trial, and when we understood that by 
long boiling it would bring out the delicious flavor, 
we have been highly pleased with it. 

“It is one of the finest things for nursing mothers 
that I have ever ‘seen. It keeps up the mother’s 
strength and increases the supply of nourishment for 
the child if partaken of freely. I drank it between 
meals instead of water and found it most beneficial. 
“Our five year old boy has been very delicate since 
birth, and has developed slowly. He was white and 
bloodless. I began to give him Postum freely, and 
you would be surprised at the change. When any 
person remarks about the great improvement, we 
never fail to tell them that we attribute his gain in 
strength and general health to the free use of Postum 
Food Coffee, and this has led many friends to use it 
for themselves and children. 

“T have always cautioned friends to whom I have 
spoken about Postum, to follow directions in making 
it, for unless it is boiled fifteen or twenty minutes, it 
is quite tasteless. On the other hand, when proper- 
ly made, it is very delicions. I want to thank you for 
the benefits we have derived from the use of your 
Postum Coffee.”—Mrs. W. W. Earnest, 727 9th Ave., 
Helena, Mont. 



































Friction ~™ ) 


Dy what wears out your clothes—a month 


of ordinary wear is less than one dose of 
wash-board wear. 
with the deadly wash-board rubbing—thus it 
saves wear, work, worry, and money. 
you doubt it’seconomy? Millions use PEARLINE—bright people. 


Pearline 20% 


PEARLINE does away 


Can 





Cent’y Soap, 











Church Seating, Pulpit Furniture, Church Cushions 


Made at GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 
Eastern Sales Office, 814 Constable Building, New York. 





zap Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
used? Send for our free book —it tells allabout it. A trial outfit sent free. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box N, Rochester, N.Y. 





ESTERBROOK 


PENS 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


Waverley Novels 





In 48 Volumes 
With Over 2000 Illustrations. 


orty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 


Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 oo per month for 
eleven months ; cost to you per volume, 50 cents. 


COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, com- 
bining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. 
No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer : 


There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

They occupy over four feet of space in a row. Size of cover, 5 x 7% inches. 
Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all, 
The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 


This set is copied from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels in 1829, revised aad 
corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius, 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the. entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of $2.00. If youdo not like the books when they reach you send 
them back at our expense, and we will return the $2.00. . If you do like 
them, send us $2.00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep youin touch with us during these months, on receipt of 
your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR 
for one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state which 
periodical you want. If you select the BAZAR, a 280-page cloth-bound book 
on beauty, ‘‘ The Ugly Girl Papers,’’ will be added free. Address 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 


Harper @ Brothers, NEW YORK CITY 


This same set is also bound in half-leather, with gold stamping on side and back. The 
price in this binding is $48. It will be sent on the same terms for $4 a month. 
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(burned in 
the enamel) 


We claim Purity and Safety, and Sub- 
stantiate this claim with Chemists’ 











Certificates. 


Note the blue label used by us (and fully sustained 
by recent U. S. Circuit Court decision) to distinguish 
our absolutely pure Agate Nickel-Steel Ware. This 
label is pasted on every piece of genuine Agate Ware. 


Booklets showing fac-simileof our label,etc., freetoanyaddress. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 











The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre- 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest 
and most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
but few realize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it 
the better; it is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 
the gases and impurities always present in the 
——— and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drink- 
ing or after eating onions and other odorous vegeta- 


es. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth and further acts as a 
natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the 
stomach and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and 
throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoa] in one form or another, 
but probably the best charcoal and the most for the 
money is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges. They are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, and 
other harmless antiseptics, in tablet form or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a 
much improved condition of the general health, bet- 
ter complexion, sweeter breath and purer blood, and 
the beauty of it is, that no possible harm can result 
a continued use, but, on the contrary, great 

enefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of 
charcoal, says: “‘ I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
to all patients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them. They 
cost but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
although in some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the ordinary char- 
coal tablets.” 





HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home, 


It includes a full line of 
H Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, Ot cuarter century, 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 

Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 


miles of New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4ist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 








YPING, 
6&28 p 


2 
NEW YoRK-9 RK PLACE, 


RCLAY SI-1° 





“ DAPA’S 
SHIRT 
is made of 


Shirts at 
leading 
men’s fur- 
nishers’, 
muslin at 
jobbers’ & 
retailers’. 


inches 
TREAT & CONVERSE, PI are 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


Boston °*.° PHILADELPHIA *.° BALTIMOR® 
CHICAGO .° St. Lous 


READING NOTICES 


For the weary, heartsick, nervous, unstrung mother, there 
is no restorative equal to Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge. 
It is a strength-giver.—Adv. 


In sudden cases of Croup, and other alarming affections 
of the Throat and Lungs, Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant is in- 
valuable. It often proves an elixir of life when death 
seems very near.— Adv. 
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23 YEARS 


the Standard of 
Excellence 


Only True 
Sanitary Underwear 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 

E 16 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK: 155 157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 


BOSTON : 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


Agenis in all Principal Cities 











fo 
fee 
— 


\{AUSOLEUMS— 


& MONUMENTS ~ 


Every question answered in regard to 


MEMORIAL WORK. 


Designs submitted to any limit of expense, for 
work erected in any part of the United States 
executed in 
GRANITE, MARBLE, 

BRONZE, MOSAIC 
or STAINED GLASS. 


Send for Illustrated Hand Book, also Bro- 
chure of our Mission Chapel Exhibit at Buffalo. 


























BAILEY'S Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagons 


4are extreme only in refined 
Send for Free Steel Engraving and book. S.R Bailey a CoAmesburyMass 





Excellence 


CCC: 
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Danger in Soda. 


Serious Results Sometimes Follow 
Its Excessive Use, 





Common soda is all right in its place and indis- 
pensable in the kitchen and for cooking and washing 
purposes, but it was never intended for a medicine, 
and people who use it as such will some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to relieve heart- 
burn or sour stomach, a habit which thousands of 
people practice almost daily. and one which is fraught 
with danger; moreover the soda only gives temporary 
relief and in the end the stomach trouble gets worse 
and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant to the walls 
of the stomach and bowels, and cases are on record 
U bag it oe = 1 Pea sara causing death 
é se y inflammation or peritonitis. 

SM I TH P REMI ER Dr. Harlandson recommends as the safest and sur- 
est cure for sour stomach (acid dyspepsia) an excel- 
TYPEWRITERS lent preparation sold by druggists under the name of 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. These tablets are large 
—— pee very —- 2° Sa ee a, 
: ecause t ; e natural acids, peptones an gestive elements 
: on a ne eins beens essential to good digestion, and when taken after 
own. Good work all the ti meals they digest the food perfectly and promptly be- 
: an tne time. fore it has time to ferment, sour and poison the blood 

The Smith Premier and nervous system. 
=l| Typewriter Co., Dr. Wuerth states that he invariably uses Stuart’s 
‘Sieacuse WY F Dyspepsia Tablets in all cases of stomach derange- 
y an. ments, and finds them a certain cure not only for sour 








5 stomach, but by promptly digesting the food they cre- 
Grand Prize, ate a healthy appetite, increase flesh and strengthen 
a egeae eal the action of the heart and liver. They are not a 
Paris 1900... & cathartic, but intended only for stomach diseases and 
a oirine— weakness and will be found reliable in any stomach 
Highest Award trouble except cancer of the stomach. All druggists 
Possible ee sel] Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 50 cents per pack- 


age. 

A little book describing all forms of stomach weak- 
ness and their cure mailed free by addressing the 
Stuart Co., of Marshall, Mich. 
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Ms writing machines break down in 

their youth, but Remingtons have 
tough constitutions and, no matter how 
hard the work they do, they are sure to 
reach a hale and vigorous old age. 
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LONG-LI\ 


WYCKOFF, SBAMANS &, BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


ial Tedd 








THE LONG 


AND 


THE SHORT 


OF /7,/8, 
THAT IF YOU READ 


ET MER 


WEEKLY 
YOU CANNOT FAIL TO BECOME A 


BRILLIANT CONVERSATIONALIST 
AND THATIS THE 
SECRET 
OF MANY A MANS SUCCESS 
IN LIFE — TO BEABLE TO 
TA LK ENTERTAININGLY. 
ITEDUCATES THE 


YOUNG & POLISHES HIS 
OLDER BROTHER, 


THE PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION IS 
42.00 PER YEAR, 91.50 FOR SIX MONTHS. 


MUNN & Co. Pustisners; 


36/ BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
is the 


Oo mM oO only perfect 


DRESS SHIELD 


ODORLESS 
IMPERVIOUS 
NO CHEMICALS 
NO RUBBER 
WASHABLE 


Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hy fonts qualities 
by Journals of Heaith. 


If your dealer does not i Sem, send 
25 cents for sample pair to 


OMOo MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


ey 

xaos 
= 688 BROADWAY. 
L723 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 


THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 


sore ¢¥E5 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Henry Clews & Co., 


BANEERS. 


11, 13, 15 and 17 BROAD STREET, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

Orders executed for investment or on margin, interest allowed 
on deposits, subject to check at sight. Act as Financia! Agents 
+=? aeaes ceed and Investors. Industrial Combinations Organ. 





Government and other Investment Bonds bought and sold. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
17 W. 34th St., i Waldorf. 202 5th Ave., cor. 25th St. 
487 eg 4 k Exc. Bidg.| 56 Worth St. and 89 Thomas St. 
87 Hudson . Merc. Ex. 16 Court St., Brooklyn. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET, - BOSTON. 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, = CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
27TEX WHARF. 








SEVEN PER CENT. 


Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Granby Cotton Mills 
of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 106 and accrued 
interest. We can highly recommend this stock for 
safety and satisfactory interest returns We have a 
number of other good investment stocks. Send for list. 


HUGH MacRAE & CO., Bankers, 








Wilmington, North Carolina. 


i OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
heloan. In last six years have placed over $300 








00.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 
Q) isis: Men, for whom I am loaning. Write for 
further articulars, Send for pamphlet, “ 7ruth 
About Oklahoma,” free. 

H. H. HAGAN, Gururiz, OKLAHOMA, 








WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


atid Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk st., Beston, Mass: 
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United States Trust Company. 
OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital - - = - =  $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $11,265,579.09 
This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees ot Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILuram H. Macy, JR, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JoHN A, STEWART, 
JouN HAKkSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun CrRosBy BRowN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BaYaRD CUTTING, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
CaaRr_es 8. SMITH, JOHN S. KENNEDY, 
Wa. ROCKEFELLER, D. O. MILLS, 
ALEXANDER E, ORR, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 

MARSHALL FIELD. 


GrorGE F. VIETOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 








THE ONLY CLASP 
THAT STANDS THE STRAIN 
OF MODERN USE 


NEVER SLIPS 
TEARS NOR 
UNFASTENS 


The 


famele 
pair, 
mail, Se, 
Catalogue 
free, 


CUSHION 


HOSE Betton 
SUPPORTER 


No Stitching in the Elastic 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 


-@E Look for the name 
on every loop, and for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 














to 6% interest Through 

the long and severe financial 

depressions our first-mortgages 
carefully selected have stood secure 
without loss toa single customer after 
22 years’ experience. Write to us for 
our list of loans in the Black-Waxy 
belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and for 
the causes and proofs of our success in 
the trying period between 1878-1901. 


LOANS GUARANTEED. 
Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





Our Customers 


3 0 Y E a R s Have Tested... 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, CHIcAo. 
Home office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 








Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS. 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


Dominich & Dominick, 


Members of the 
New York en. 100 Broadway 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 
PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Louisville. 
Branch Office, 334 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


0” WATER AND LIGHT BONDS and 
5% to 8% dividend payin stocks a specialty. 
Highest bank references. Sed for list. 
ROBT. E. STRABHORN, Spokane, Wash. 
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If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 


and we will give full particulars. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK, 








N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST 60. 


44 AND 46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,500,000. 


CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABKAM Me HY ATH, ViceePromen 


M. HYA ice-Pres’t. 
USBORN W. BRIGHT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
Le. CARROLL ROOT, Secretary. 
CHARLES R. BICLING Be. sd aes 
/ aK e Fe, § st. Secy. 
JAMES E. KEELER, Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, 
JAMES J. HILL, 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, 
STUART G. NELSON, 
HUDSON HOAGLAND, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
M. C.D. BORDEN, 
JOHN G. McCULLOUGH, 
EDWARD UHL, 

This company is authorized to act as executor, trustee, adminis- 
trator, guardian, agent and receiver. Is a legal depositary for 
court and trust funds. Will take entire charge of real an per- 
sonal estates, collecting the income and profits, and attending to 
all such details as an individual in like capacity could do. 

Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances, and issues certificates of deposit bearing interest. 
Acts as registrar and transfer agent of all stocks and bonds. 

BOND DEPARTMENT. 
Carefully selected securities for investment always on hand. 
H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 


CURTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 

N. Y. Con. Stock Exch ’ 

Members} N. Y. hen aa 
N Y. Produce Exchange. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT 
OR ON MARGIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








The Conservative 
INVEST OR gapsnerezetes® 


profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loan 


on the most prosperous farm landsin Missouri. 12 years’ 
experience with personally negotiated loans representing 
over $2,000,000, and not a cent lost. I can probably 
refer you to some one in your own section if you write me. 


& WM. R. COMPTON, 4 Wardell Bld’g, Macen, Mo. 
NOT A DOLLAR LOST IN 22 YEARS. 


I have been negotiating loans at_this office for 22 years, AT 
AND 6% CLEAR OF TAXES and all expenses, and have never lost 
a dollar. Loans always secured by FIKST MOKTGAGE on 
farms worth three times amount of loan or more, located in the 
best farming districts of this country. Can refer you to big East- 
ern Insurance Companies. who employ my_ services in this capac. 
ity. I always investigate securities personally. 

llustrated booklet and list of loans free. 


BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 
5 Main Street, Unionville, Missouri, 
— 











DIVIDENDS 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co, 


A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share will 
be paid on Tuesday, October 15, 1901, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Monday, September 30, 1901, 

The transfer books will be closed from October 1 to Octo- 
ber 14, 1901, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





September 18, 1901. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
New York, Sept. 11, 1901. 
DIVIDEND NO. 182. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of October next to shareholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of September next. 

For the purpose of the annual meeting of stock holders, to be 
held on Wednesday, October 9th inst., and of the dividend here- 
inbefore declared, the transfer books will be closed at thre> 
o’clock on the afternoon of September 20th inst., and be reopened 
on the morning of October 10th inst. next. 


M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





To tte Stockholders of the Hall Signal Company. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of ONE (1%) PER CENT. on the common stock 
of this company. payable on October 1, 1901, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September z%, 1901. Checks will 


be mailed. 
R. K. WALLER, Secretary. 


RIVERSIDE BANK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 28. 

New York, Sept. 26, 1901. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank has this day declared & 
uarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. (2%), payable, free of tax, 

dct. 1, 1901, until which day the transfer books will be closed. 

H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, Sept. 20, 190!. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting held this 
day, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on the 15th - 
of October next, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Monday, the 30th inst. 
GEORGE S§S. PRINCE, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R. R. 60. 


Coupons due October 1st, 1901 from Pacific Extension 
Bonds of this Company will be paid on and after that date 
upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, 54 Wall Street, New York City. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer 
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<—*~ PAT. APR. 2511893," 
ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but softly and without pressure. No bute 
tons down the front. Made for men, women, and 
young peopie. Most convenient to put on, being entered 
at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect fit for 
dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. Made in 
great variety ot tabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


eieng SANS Se ent ogiee Od Ga 


Ramona 
‘Athena 


/ Sugar Wafers 


Reflect the elegance 
of the banquet 
in the 
dainty simplicity 
of the tea-table. 


FED ir tO i Rs 
FEO GG 


S 
ps 


Ramona, flavored with chocolate. 


Athena, flavored with lemon, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


| 
' 














ae 


PATI i RETR 
2aaaae 


WITHOUT 
ADULTERATION 


COCOA ano CHOCOLATE 


UNEQUALLED FOR 


QUALITY ano FLAVOR 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 














SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING), NEW YORK CITY. 

Coupons due October 1, 1901, from the following bonds will be 
paid on and after that date at this office, viz. : 

Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of California, ist Mortgage. 

Southern Pacific Branch Railway Co., ist Mortgage. 

Northern Railway Company, 'st Mortgage. 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & 8. S. Co., 1st Mortgage. 

New York, Texas & Mexican Railway Co., 1st Mortgage. 


Coupons due October 1, 1901, from the following bonds will be 
~ and after that date by the Central Trust Company of New 
ork, viz. : 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co., Cons. Mortgage. 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co., General Mortgage. 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co., Debentures. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 





INSURANCE 





1851 1901 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
an. ist,1901 - $26,245,6 
~ ~ - 23 39 
- = = 2,324.6 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 





LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES - - - —_ 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Casu distributions paid upon all polictes. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
= insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F- Stevens, Pres. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary, 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - «= NEW YORK. 
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‘RAPID GROWTH OF AN 
ENTERPRISING COMPANY, 


INSURANCE IN FORCE. 
$57,256,171 1900 $148, 820,73) 


INTEREST RATE, One Per Cent. Higher than thaj 
of any other Company. 


INVESTMENTS, First Mortgages on Real Estate 
less than half the Appraised Value, and Loans on the Com 
pany’'s Policies. 

No Fluctuating Securities. 

THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE (C0. 

Of Cincinnati, O. ° 
JOHN M, PATTISON, Pres. E. P. MARSHALL, Sec’y, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of LONDON. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com. 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen: 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 





This company has had many more years’ experience in Liability 
business than any other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company, ; 

It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
permanent protection which have given it its high reputation 
in the past. 


APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 76 William St., N.Y 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1901, 

$17,775,032.80 

15,934,181.90 

SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent 


We Generally Forget 


that we are in jeopardy every minute of every 
hour from some unknown, unseen source. It may 
be a trolley car which will carry us out of this life 
without warning. Would it not strike the average 
man of ordinary common sense that he should 
have a policy of life insurance and be on the safe 
side? The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of 
New York are ready to provide against exigencies 
and will send their literature upon request, 

















LNY, 
26,288, 
$3,510.24 
$6,280.28 
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" Fidelity and Casualty Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
Y ONDS of SURETYSHIP 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
| EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
STEAM BOILER . 
| PLATE GLASS. 
: BURGLARY 





THIS Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 
NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 
and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income 
from premiums is over THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS of dol- 
lars. Its business is protected by assets of over FOUR MILLIONS, 
including an unearned premium reserve of ONE MILLION NINE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars nearly, and a special reserve against 
contingent claims of more than THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 
It has paid nearly THIRTEEN AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS to its 
policy-holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its 
clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective 
INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
FRED HOYT, W.G. LOW, | DIRECTORS : ALE EXANDER E- ORR, JOHN L_ RIKER. 
B. HULL, J. G. TicCULLOUGH, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, a wi SHELDON, 
EO. F. SEWARD, President. en easiest 
OBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary-Treasurer. ws os 
ENRY CROSSLEY, Asst-Secretary. 
RANK E. LAW, 2d Asst-Secretary. 




















Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
prompt attention. 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS. 





THE A*1901 


NITED STATES LIFE INSURANGE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
. Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Builder 
Be - Im 3s and 


— Nat. Bank 

Leather 

Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 

DNTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 

Dmpany, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
ediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 

ome commensurate with their success, are invited to com- ey % Een _ ecene “— bbe poh A 


nicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, ‘ NE - Treasurer 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. . - Asst. Secretary 


$8,000,000. 1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


cine, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1901. 


Capital Stock, all oom $1 0284 00 
-Insurance * eee 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
- - Vice-President 





Assets over = s “ 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 





he LIVERPOOL, ana 
LONDON and GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 


Statement of United States Branch, ist Jan., 1901: 

icinicbia ape memmenmaniiabieinesinene $9,804,902.52 
5,100,174.15 
4,704,728.37 
NEW YORK OFFICE, NO, 45 WILLIAM ST, 


Pe ee ere tere eereeserees 


eee ere eee eee eee eee rere ey 





41 is 
008 Fi 
JAMES NICHOLS, Senttiiies 


R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 
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UNCERTAINTY. 


Uncertainty is often delightful. A little of it 
in many instances heightens the expectation 
and produces a deeper feeling of interest. 

But regarding, for instance, the future of a 
family—a wife, a child—it is by far more pleas- 
ant to know for a certainty that should you 
die they will be provided for, shielded from 
want and in every way have the necessaries 
and comforts they have been accustomed to. 
It is easily in your power to command this. 
There are hundreds of thousands of families 
who are now by timely forethoughtfulness ex- 
periencing the benefits that are brought by life 
insurance, where otherwise they would be suf- 
fering in the most destitute circumstances. Ap- 
preciation of this fact in time may mean the 
happiness of those dependent upon you. 

There is a satisfaction different from the 
ordinary delight or pleasure caused by some 
lucky investment, in knowing that those you 
love can never want. 

For the young man, the unmarried man, life 
insurance means an incentive to save, to put 
aside. It strikes the keynote of thriftiness and 
causes thoughts not only of to-day but of the 
to-morrow and the uncertain future. Life insur- 
ance is in many forms an investment hard to 
equal, besides furnishing absolute protection. 
Insurance by most of the large companies is 
safe and is generally backed by well invested 
and sound securities. 

Of all the companies, however, none offers 
such liberal policies—smallest in premium 
costs, largest in dividend returns and guaran- 
tees—as the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. That company is the largest and 
strongest financial institution in the world. 
It has reached its foremost position by the 
most capable of management and the liberal 
stand it has taken with its policy holders. It 
has policies that meet every requirement of 
protection or investment and which are drawn 
up in so simple and concise a manner that any 
one can understand them. Every policy has 
options to suit the most exacting and has fea- 
tures that should appeal to all. 

Considering all sides—liberatity, ability, mutu- 
ality and stability—no company can offer such 
inducements in the form of protection and in- 
vestment as the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 





Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Nivety-first 
Annual Statement. 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901......62,477,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


U S E CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mass, 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE, 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Compan 


New York, January 22d 1901, 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the (jy 
pany, submit the following statement of its affairs on} 
31st of December, 1900: 
Premiums on Marine risks from 1st January, 
1900 to 31st December, 1900 -» $3,278,413, 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 
A ee ae enor 828,796 


Total Marine Premiums.........-.ccesesseces $4,107,209 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1900, 
to 3ist December, 1900.............4....+2. $3 407,886 
Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 
Rent rece've 
duringtheyear 23,833.36 


Losses paid dur- 
ing the year 
which were es- 
timated in 1899 
and previous 
years.. 

Losses occurred 
and were esti- 
mated and paid 
In 1900. $1,101,744.24 

$1,517,947.05 

Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
$399,096.13 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks 
Loans secured by Stocks and special deposits 
in Banks and Trust Company 
Real Estate, corner Wall! and 
William Streets, cost .....$1,050,000.00 
Paid toward erection of new 
building 622,873.59 
Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Company 75,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie. steia 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 
countries 
Cash in Bank..... CO eee reccccscreccecsee cress eee 


AMOUNE,.....cccccccceeeeH10,514,740 


$369,862.25 





$416,202.81 








$5,537,024. 
1,693,805! 


1,747 ,873., 
1,156,783, 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of p.0 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatit 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. | 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeem 
and paid to the holders thereof or their legal rep-esentatives, 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, fro n which date 
interest thereon will cease. The certiticates to be produced atl 
time of payment, and canceiled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned P 
miums of the Company for the year ending 8ist December, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, ! 


seventh of May next. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


By order of the Board. 

TRUSTEES. 
William E. Dodge, 
Cornelius Eldert, 
Ewald Fleitmann, 
Edward F.oyd-Jones, 
Horace Gray Georze H. Macy, 
Clement A. Griscom, Frederic A. Pars0t 
Leander N. Lovell Georze W Quinta 
Clifford A. Hand, Jobo L Kiker, 
Anson W. Hard, ° Raven. 
John D. Hewlett, Gustav H. Schwab; 

William C. Sturge 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres 


B INDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tar lv 


PENDENT will be furnished by us 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Gustav Amsinck, 
Francis M. Bacon, 
Vernon H. Brown, 
Waldron P. Brown, 
William _B. Boulton, 
George Coppell, 
Joseph H. Chapman 
George C. Clark, 
James G. De Forest, 
James H. Dunham, 


Charles D. Leveri 
Levi P. Morton, 
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-ETwO PURPOSES ACCOMPLISHED 
By an Endowment Policy: 


It insures your having a round sum in cash, with profits 
dded, when the policy matures. 

It insures your family, business, or estate for full amount 
of policy in event of your death before policy matures. 


The Prudential 


will freely send you Sample Policy. 


FILL OUT THIS SLIP AND SEND TO US 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, free, par- 
ticulars and rates of Endowment Policies. 
For $ 
Name 
3,805. Address 
Occupation 


+7 , 873, 
07a | AS 
95.818! 


B3 4344 
14,7406 





$7,024, 
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ARE and precision are the char- 

. | acteristics of Ivory Soap manu- 

kx facture. Each cake is just as good 
=Z\as any other and all are from soap 
that is as pure as it can be made. For these 
reasons the continued use of Ivory Soap 
gives confidenceand pleasure; confidence 
by its harmlessness, and pleasure in the 
delightful sense of cleanness it brings. 





